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lis state- The dicti , , : 
same e diction of Beowulf is schematized to an extraordinary 
ental degree." Roughly every fifth verse is repeated intact at least 


once elsewhere in the poem. An essential part of about every 
second verse—such a part as a whole measure, or a phrase which 
straddles both measures, or one which encloses the two measures 
of the verse—is repeated elsewhere in the poem. Many of these 
verses or essential parts of verses bear such a resemblance to 
certain others as to suggest that the singer “knew them ”—in 
the late Milman Parry’s words—‘“not only as single formulas, 
but also as formulas of a certain type.” ? In composing a line 
containing any one of these verses, therefore, he was guided by 
the rhythm, sound, and sense of other verses belonging to this 
type or “ system.” § 


"The evidence for this statement is contained in Appendix A, “ Supporting Evidence,” 
of my Studies in the Techniques of Composition of the Beowulf Poetry ..., Harvard 
University (unpublished doctoral dissertation), 1955, 200-385. 

Milman Parry, “Studies in the Epic Technique of Oral Verse-Making. I. Homer 
ad Homeric Style,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XLI (1930), 85. 

arry uses the term system to designate a group of formulas of similar construction 
(pp. 85-89). For a discussion of certain systems of formulas in Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
%e Francis P. Magoun, Jr., “Oral-Formulaic Character of Anglo-Saxon Narrative 
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The degree of the schematization of his diction suggests that fF or a pre 
the singer of Beowulf did not need to pause in his reciting or F groups: 
writing to consider what word to put next. His diction was one The f 
which, in Goethe’s words, did his thinking and his poetizing for J somewh 
him, at least when he had completely mastered that diction ani | Homer, 
its ways. Precisely how that diction might have done his poetizing J certain | 
for the Anglo-Saxon singer is the subject of the present paper, essentia 

I cannot attempt to deal in so brief a study with the way in In a 
which the singer puts together the larger elements of his poem, f because 
I shall therefore take only a very small portion of Beowulf, eight J the forr 
verses (four lines), and attempt, by means of references to f some m« 
similar verses and lines in the rest of the poem and in other su § stoup of 
viving Anglo-Saxon poems, to illustrate the thesis that the making his poen 
of any Anglo-Saxon poem was a process of choosing rapidly ani f able to. 
largely on the basis of alliterative needs not between individual perform 
words but between formulas. performe 

A formula may be as large as those whole verses repeateif ¢ach line 
intact to which I referred earlier, or even larger. There are whokf mate wh 
lines and even lines-and-a-half repeated within Beowulf. At thf performe 
other extreme a formula may be as small as those trisyllabic 
prepositional phrases which end certain A-verses, or even as smal 


as a single monosyllabic adverb, if the adverb makes the whokf At Jing 
spoken portion * of the measures and thus makes it possible ff the seq f 
the singer to compose rapidly. the hall 


This last fact is important. The essential quality of the formulf from Be, 
is not its memorable sound—although some formulas are, evelf coyrt. 
for us, memorable—but its usefulness to the singer. To be usefil 
to a singer as he composes rapidly a phrase or word must sugges 
to him that it belongs at only one point, or possibly only tw 
points, in his verse or line; that is, it must be a significant segmett 
of his rhythm. To be useful to the singer every phrase or Wo\f Tho, he | 
which is metrically significant should also be a syntactic entity§ old ang ‘ 
that is, if it is not a polysyllable which by itself makes a whol 
verse or whole ‘ crowded ’ measure, it should at least be a phrasf "See Parry 
group or a clause. It should be, for example, an article and i * Quotation 










noun, or a noun or pronoun and its verb, or a verb and its objet. be dae 
‘i 1 

Poetry,” Speculum, XXVIII (July, 1958), especially 450-453, and also my “he ede x 
andswarode-System in Old English Poetry,” Speculum, XXXII (July, 1957), 5350 ping 
‘ As opposed to that portion of the measure accounted for by a rest or bs} in +4 up 
substitution. See John Collins Pope, The Rhythm of Beowulf, New Haven, 194% = 1068. 
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or a preposition and its noun, not such syntactically meaningless 
groups as, for example, an adverb and a preposition. 

The formula in Anglo-Saxon poetry is, then, to paraphrase and 
somewhat emend Milman Parry’s definition of the formula in 
Homer, a word or group of words regularly employed under 
certain strictly determined metrical conditions to express a given 
essential idea.° 

In a formulaic or traditional poem we are frequently able, 
because of this schematization of the diction, not only to examine 
the formula which the singer chose, but also to guess at with 
some measure of assurance, and to examine, the system or entire 
group of formulas from among which he chose at a given point in 
his poem. When we have studied his tradition with care we are 
able to appreciate his poetry in a unique way, because we can 
perform in slow motion the very process which he of necessity 
performed rapidly: we can unmake, and make in new fashion, 
each line according to the rules of the game, and thus approxi- 
mate what the singer himself might have done in a different 
performance of the same tale. 


Ir 


At line 356 of his poem the singer has got Beowulf safely across 
the sea from Geatland to Denmark, and has placed him outside 
the hall Heorot. Wulfgar, Hrothgar’s herald, has just learned 
from Beowulf who he is and what his mission is at Hrothgar’s 
court. 

Hwearf ba hredliée pér Hrép-gar set, 
eald and unhar, mid his eorla 3edryht; 
éode ellen-réf pet hé for eaxlum 3estéd 
Deniza fréan; cide hé dugude péaw.® 


Then he [that is, Wulfgar] turned quickly to where Hrothgar sat, 
old and very hoary, with his troop of men; famous for his courage 


*See Parry, p. 80. 

* Quotations from Beowulf and other Old English poems are cited in the normalized 
spelling proposed by Francis P. Magoun, Jr., in “A Brief Plea for a Normalization 
of Old-English Poetical Texts,” Les Langues Modernes, XLV (1951), 68-69, and 
adopted in Magoun’s own classroom edition of the poem, Béowulf and Judith, Done in 
& Normalized Orthography . . . (Cambridge, Mass., 1959). [This edition is based 


primarily upon Charles Leslie Wrenn, Beowulf with the F innesburg Fragment, London- 
Boston 1953.] 
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fhe, Wulfgar] went until he stood before the shoulders of the 
lord of the Danes; he knew the custom of the comitatus. 


There are several different ways by which the singer could, 
in good formulas, have got Wulfgar or anyone else from one place 
to another. Not many lines before this passage the singer has 
got Beowulf out of Geatland with the following verse: 3ewat a 
ofer weé3-holm. At line 720 the singer will get Grendel to Heorot 
with the following verse: cém pd to recede. At line 1232 he will 
get Wealhtheow to her seat with éode pa to setle. 

We can be sure that each one of the verb-adverb groups (jewdt 
pa, com pd, éode pd) which begin these lines is a formula not 
only because it fits the conditions of usefulness and significance, 
but also because the singer has used each of these phrases in this 
same position more than once. 

But at our point in the story the singer chose to say hwear{ 
pa, like these other verb-adverb groups a demonstrable formula 
since it appears at the beginning of line 1188, 1210 and 1573. 
We can find good reasons for his choice of hwearf pda in this 
passage. Jewdt bd suggests a journey longer than the length of a 
hall, cém pd suggests a new arrival rather than a return. The 
singer might then have said éode pd as he will do at 1232 and 
1626 (éodon ... pd), or simply éode as he does at eight other 
places in his poem. That he said hwearf bd here suggests that 
he had already thought ahead not only to the adverb with which 
hwearf incidentally alliterates, but to Hrdp-gdr in the second 
verse of the line, which is the excuse for the adverb itself. The 
singer had no particular need to get Wulfgar from Beowulf to 
Hrothgar with haste; he did need to get him to Hrothgar with 
alliteration.” 


"Quite by accident the study of this passage (which, by the way, I chose at 
random) led me to what seems to be a rather dramatic demonstration of this principle. 
In my reflections on what the singer might have said here it seemed to me that, had 
he chosen not to mention but rather to allude to Hrothgar in his second verse, he 
might have substituted for Hrép-gdr a vowel-alliterating noun or phrase such 
se ealdor. In consequence he would probably have substituted for hreedlice the adverb 
ofostlice in the second measure of the first verse. The point is that the singer is likely 
to have regarded such synonymous and metrically equivalent polysyllables as inter 
changeable. As a matter of fact the singer of Beowulf uses at line $130 ofostlde) 
exactly as he uses hradliée here, that is, as the second measure of a C-verse which 
begins the line: Pot hie ofostlhcle] / vit zeferedon / diere mdimas . . . But another 
singer, the singer of Genesis, at one point in his poem appears to have supplied on 
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In Beowulf 356, then, the singer has correctly established his 
alliterative bridge-head with Aredlice for an assault on the second 
verse of the line. That verse, bér Hrop-gar set, does not divide 
neatly into two formulas each of which makes a single measure as 
does 356a. Verse 356b belongs to a type the pattern of which can 
be expressed by par x set, where x equals the subject of set. 
Eight hundred lines after this passage, at line 1190, the singer 
has composed another verse of this type, b@r se géda set, in which 
the substitution for the sake of alliteration is perfectly straight- 
forward. Just seventy lines before our passage, however, the 
singer has apparently used the same container, p@r .. . set, with 
adifferent kind of alliterating content: bar on wicge set. Appar- 
ently the singer does not restrict himself to employing the same 
kind of substituting element within the framework of this simple 
substitution system. Or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that he shows signs at such points as these of thinking in 
tems of two complementary types of formula which he can 
readily combine to make a single verse. 

This verse, ba&r Hrop-gar set, completes a line, and might, 
had the singer so chosen, have completed a thought. He does 
not so choose; he amplifies in the following line this brief mention 
of Hrothgar seated into a noble picture of the aged king sur- 
rounded by his retainers. But before we turn our attention to 
this picture in the next line of this passage, let us first observe 
how this line as a whole has helped to prepare the singer to make 
another whole line later in his poem. 

Seme eight hundred lines after this passage the singer moved 
Wealhtheow not into but across the hall with the following line: 
hwearf ba be benée / per hire byre weron ... (1188). The design 
of this line is very similar to that of the one we have just studied. 
Both lines begin with the same formula; the second verse of both 
lines is enclosed by a similar phrase (pér ... set, bar... weron) . 
The singer requires, however, a different alliteration in each line: 
he wishes to name Hrothgar in the first and to refer to Wealh- 


of these two adverbs where he intended the other. In “ Genesis 1316,” Modern 
Language Notes, LXXIII (May, 1958), 321-325. I discuss this fascinating slip of 
the singer more fully. Had I not been, in effect, performing the part of the apprentice 
singer by seeking here for a different polysyllabic adverb than hredliée I should not 


have stumbled so soon across this slip, nor so quickly have grasped what I found in 
Genesis 1316. 
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theow’s sons in the second, consequently he uses a different second 
measure (hreedliée, be benée). We shall return to this later 
passage in a moment to indicate how the earlier passage has 
influenced even further the construction of the later. 

To sum up my rather extensive remarks on this single line: 
the singer appears to have composed his line of at least three 
separate formulas, hwearf pd, hreedlice, and per x set. He seems 
to have chosen the second formula, which carries the important 
alliteration of the first verse, in order that he might name 
Hrothgar in the second verse. He was, finally, guided in the 
shaping of the line as a whole by the association in his mind of 
these three formulas, as his later line 1188 seems to prove. 

Line 357 presents fewer problems. The first verse, eald and 
unhdr, belongs to a type long recognized as a formula, the so-called 
reim-formel. Formulas of this kind have sometimes been regarded 
as a particularly characteristic kind of formula in Anglo-Saxon 
poetry or elsewhere.* Such formulas are indeed distinctive and 
decidely ornamental; in fact, so far as getting any real work done 
is concerned, they are more ornamental than useful. For this 
very reason they can hardly claim to be the type of formula par 
excellence. 

In making this verse the singer was guided by its simple and 
rather pleasing A-rhythm. At three other places in his poem 
the singer was guided by the same play of sound and rhythm 
to link eald with another alliterating word (eald and infréd, 2449, 
for example) . 

The vowel-alliteration of eald gets him easily to the second 
verse of this line. Had he wished to name Hrothgar in the first 
verse of this line, or, for any other reason to employ h-alliteration 
or even s-alliteration he would have been faced with no problem 
in making the second half of the line. mid his eorla 3edryht 
an even better example than verse 356b of the simple substitution 


® Klaeber [Fr. Klaeber, Beowulf . . . , Third Ed., Boston, 1950] gives a prominent 
place to reim-formulas (which he more accurately but also more ponderously cali 
“ copulative alliterative phrases”) in his list of “formulas, set combinations of words 
phrases of transition, and similar stereotyped elements” (Ixvi). John S. P. Tatlock, 
in “Lazamon’s Poetic Style and Its Relations,” in The Manly Anniversary Studie 
in Language and Literature, Chicago, 1928, 7, calls attention to these formulas it 
Lawman: “One chief function of his shorter epic formulas was as expletives to fl 
in a half-line [a whole verse in Old English poetry] for which he had no matter, thi! 
he might not be obliged to introduce a new theme.” (My italics.) 
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ystem. For h-alliteration the singer replaces eorla with heleda, 
as he does at line 662; for s-alliteration he replaces eorla with 
sega as he does in line 633 and 1672. 

The noble picture is complete with this fourth verse; the singer 
pauses momentarily, and editors punctuate accordingly. If, during 
that pause, we turn again to that later picture of Wealhtheow 
at which we have already glanced, we shall see even further 
imilarities between these two passages. Line 1188, like 356, 
isfollowed by a reim-formula, Hraep-rié and Hrép-mund, in this 
case a reim-formula which, like 357a, amplifies the alliterating 
core of the previous verse. Again like 357a, and probably to some 
degree because of 357a, 1189a, is followed by the mention of the 
troop of warriors, “sons of heroes,’ seated around the two 
princes: and heleda bearn. But this later passage does not end 
with the fourth verse; heleda bearn itself is amplified by the 
following verse, zeogup wtgedere. Thus the two passages are 
ilike but not identical. We can only with increasing difficulty 
deny, however, that the rhythms and ideas which governed the 
making of the first passage played some part in the making of 
the second when we note that zeogub cetgedere is followed by 
the paradigm of 356b: per se gdda set. Se gdda in verse 1190b 
refers not to Hrothgar but to Beowulf, whose name and whose 
location be pa&m 3zebrddrum tweém completes in eight verses a 
reflection of the noble picture we have seen condensed into four. 

But perhaps it is not quite correct to say that the earlier 
picture is yet complete, since, in verse 358a, the singer returns 
to the idea contained in the first measure of 356a. The singer 
has made the second measure of the later verse not out of a 
ingle adverb but a single substantive, ellen-rdf. Eighteen lines 
before this he has made the entire second measure of a B-verse 
out of this word; twenty-eight hundred lines later in his poem 
he will again make ellen-réf the second measure of a D-verse. 

But to stop with these observations of the other appearances 
of this compound as a compound is to ignore an important and 
interesting point of the singer’s technique. That point may be 
‘xpressed as a kind of rule-of-thumb which runs something like 
this: the first element of any compound noun or adjective will 
more often than not exist for the sake of alliteration rather than 
lor the sake of a more precise denotation. We can demonstrate 
the operation of this rule in the present case by noting that the 
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singer has elsewhere combined hize- with rdf to mean something 
synonymous with ellen-rdéf but having a different alliteration and 
a different metrical value. He has also combined beadu-, brego., 
gup, headu- and size- with this same adjective rdf to obtain 
slightly different meanings and three more different alliterations, 

Verse 358b, poet hé for earlum 3estdd, appears to be made 
of two such complementary formulas as appear in 356b. The 
container, pet hé . . . 3estdd, is made in the same fashion as 
the container of 356b. Again, the container does the real work 
of the verse, that is, it functions syntactically as a complete 
clause with its subject pronoun and verb. The easily replaceable 
contained element, for eaalum, both carries the alliteration and 
delimits the action of the verb. 

This verse might indeed be spoken of as a delimiting formula, 
or as a formula for indicating distance. Once the singer has 
learned to isolate the container from the alliterating content of 
the verse, as we have just done, he has learned a most useful 
technique. That the singer of Beowulf had so isolated the con- 
tainer is evident from the following verses in which he indicates, 
at various points in his poem, different distances travelled by 
inserting a different prepositional phrase into this same container: 

pet hé on héorSe 3estdd = (404) 
pet hit on wealle etstdd (891) 
pet hit on hafolan stod (2679) 

Compare also 

pet him on ealdre st6d (1434) 


The problem of indicating before whose shoulders it was that 
Wulfgar came to a stop caused the singer little difficulty. He 
knew several kinds of whole verse formulas for referring to Hroth- 
gar. The most numerous group of these formulas, or, to expres 
it properly, the most useful group, is the x Scieldinga group, to 
which belong wine Scieldinga, which he employs in the poem 
seven times, fréa Scieldinga, which he employs four times, helm 
(three times), eodor, léod, péoden (each twice). This group 
alone provides him with six different alliterative possibilities. 

But before.speaking 359a, the singer must have thought aheel 
to the dugude with its d-alliteration in 359b. Hence he provided 
himself here with a d-alliterating epithet, Deniga fréan, as le 
had done at line 271 and was to do at 1680. 
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359b, cude hé dugude péaw, has no very close analogues in 
Beowulf. If, however, we compare it with verse 1940b, ne bip 
swele cwoenlié béaw, we can observe some similarity between the 
scond measures of these two verses. 


If the two second measures are derived from the same play 
of sounds and ideas, the two first measures which accompany 
them are not. cuéde hé, which appears nowhere else in Beowulf, 
is quite unlike ne bib swelé in 1940b, which appears again in line 
541. It has been suggested that, in such lightly stressed first 
measures as these, the singer has a kind of escape valve, or a 
measure into which he can cram, without worrying about allitera- 
tion, needed but metrically annoying words and phrases. Perhaps 
this is so, but it is also true that the singer composed many of 
these lightly stressed measures out of formulas.® 


Tit 


At the beginning of this paper I noted that we can both unmake 
and make again each of the singer’s lines if we are careful to follow 
the same rules which seem to have guided the singer. It might 
be amusing, and perhaps even instructive then, for such a novice 
snger as I—who have, however ridiculous this idea seems, been 
traning myself and the careful reader to be a singer, and in a 
way not unlike that by which the singer trained himself—to 
attempt to do just that: to remake this passage from Beowulf 
which we have just unmade, attempting to say as closely as 
possible but with other formulas what the singer has said: 


Eode pa ofostliée pr se ealdor set 

har and hize-fr6d mid his heleSa 3edryht; 
éode hilde-déor pet hé on héorde 3estéd 
frean Scieldinga; cuide hé pes folces péaw. 


There is my poem. If you analyze it properly you will find every 
single formula elsewhere in Beowulf or in other poems in the 
Anglo-Saxon corpus, and used exactly as I have used it here. 
I must however claim credit for combining hdr with hize-fréd 
and, I had thought, even for the manufacture of hize-frdd. I 
needed a reim-formla with h-alliteration and hit upon hi3e-frdéd 


*See my Studies in . . . Beowulf (note 1, above), Chapter VI, especially 90-94 
and the chart which accompanies this chapter on 118-120. 
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by following that rule-of-thumb I spoke of earlier. Only after. 
wards I discovered Genesis 1953, hali3 and hize-fréd, along with 
marginal notes indicating that I had been reading this portion 
of that poem not very long ago. 

I don’t like my poem nearly so much as I like the singer’s.” 
Yet my poem is composed of the same formulas out of which 
this singer and other Anglo-Saxon singers of ability created their 
poems. The diction of my poem is schematized to no greater 
degree than the diction of most other surviving old English poems. 
What my experiment helps to prove, then, is that the simple use 
of formulaic diction is no guarantee of aesthetic success, Con- 
versely, the use of a formulaic diction does not make such success 
impossible. Beowulf, with its highly schematized diction yet 
continually marvelous subtlety, is sufficient proof to the contrary, 

If my feeble attempt to compose formulaic poetry only serves 
to demonstrate once again the subtle art of the singer of Beowulf 
I shall be satisfied. I should be more than satisfied if the experi- 
ment should serve also to remind the reader that this subtle art 
is a traditional and formulaic art, and that it is possible to praise 
the four lines of Beowulf I have chosen to examine as, for their 
purposes, the best of all possible combinations of formulas. 


Brown University 


20 A close comparison of my poem with the Beowulf singer’s seems to me to show 
a sharp contrast between the ceremonial slowness with which the Anglo-Saxon gets 
Wulfgar in the D-verse éode ellen-réf before his lord and the rather discourteous 
bump with which in the B-verse éode hilde-déor I get him into the royal presence. Not 
do I like for describing Hrothgar the jigging rhythm of my hdr and hize-fréd so wel 
as the singer’s eald and unhdr. My éode pd is also a vaguer introduction to the 
passage than the singer’s more precise suggestion of Wulfgar’s turning away from 
Beowulf in order to move towards Hrothgar in hwearf pd. But then this is wher 
I’ve got by trying to be different from a great singer. 
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THE FIRST OF 
[HE CANTERBURY TALES 


BY DALE UNDERWOOD 


There was a time when one might have presented a new inter- 
pretation of the “ Kinght’s Tale” under the species of title still 
employed by the Miltonists for that “two-handed engine ”—for 
example, “ The Knight’s Tale Again ” or “ The Realm of Theseus 
Revisited.”” But by now there has been such a crush of revistita- 
tions and such a bewildering disparity of consequences that one 
Chaucerian has, out of his distress, issued a polite but firm remon- 
strance entitled “ Knight’s Tale 38.”* It might henceforth be 
assumed that only the very brave or very foolish would dare to 
venture forth with Version 39. My strategy in making that 
venture is to disclaim membership in either of these classes by 
professing the role of mediator: I offer my own “ variant read- 
ing” as a measure of reconcilement among precedent and con- 
ficting views. 

Of relatively recent studies, Charles Muscatine’s essay, “ Form, 
Texture, and Meaning in Chaucer’s ‘ Knight’s Tale,’” seems to 
me especially significant. But in some fundamental respects its 
insights, I think, should be extended and revised. And one line 
of revision looks toward those readers who have believed, on a 
variety of grounds, that the Tale depicts its human world in a 
more critical light than Muscatine’s view and most of those 
before it will allow. 

In the terms of Muscatine’s study, the Tale is essentially “a 
poetic pageant ” designed to express “the nature of the noble 
life.” More specifically, the essay proposes that “ order, which 
characterizes the framework of the poem, is also at the heart of 
its meaning”; that the extensive and formal description, the 
deliberate pace, the marked and pervasive symmetry of move- 
ment and structure, are expressive of the pageantry, nobility, and 
order; that “ the society depicted is one in which form is full of 


‘Edward B. Ham, “ Knight’s Tale, 38,” ELH, XVII (1950), 252-261. 
*PMLA, LXV (1950), 911-929. 
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significance . . . and wherein life’s pattern is itself a reflection, or 
better, a reproduction of the order of the universe.” As a conse. 
quence of all this, the “ noble ” order of the poem’s form is to be 
viewed as expressing the noble order of the life depicted. And we 
may assume then, though the essay does not explicitly make this 
extension, that the order of the poem expresses also the order of 
the universe. 

Falling across this “ pattern of order,” however, is the “ con- 
stant awareness of a formidably antagonistic element—chaos, 
disorder.” * More specifically still, a “tension ” exists “ between 
the poem’s symmetrically ordered structure and the violent ups 
and downs of the surface narrative.” * This tension expresses the 
conflict between order and disorder, in which the “ patterned 
edifice of the noble life” stands as a “ bulwark” against the 
“ ever-threatening forces of chaos, and in constant collision with 
them.” * Accordingly, “the real moral issue of the poem ” lies in 
the clash of these two forces, and in the consequent nature oj 
man’s relation to the universe.® 

The terms and concepts involved in this reading focus, I believe, 
upon the most essential aspects of the Tale. Yet they seem 
susceptible of fuller and more precise content than they have 
been given. And when we have supplied this content, we may see 
that the actual form and meaning of the poem are significantly 
different from those envisioned by the essay. 


‘ 


We may begin by noting that the most obvious and striking 
principle of order in the poem’s form derives precisely from what 
Muscatine has called the “ violent ups and downs” which dis 
tinguish the “surface narrative.” In other words, the mos 
conspicuous characteristic of the world with which ‘the poem 
deals is one of mutability, transmutation, and incessant fluctus 
tion between radically juxtaposed extremes. This principle 3 
implicit in the opening lines of the Tale; and from there i 
steadily expands in operation and meaning. In the first five line 
of the Tale, we are told that once, long ago, Theseus was not only 
“lord and governour ” of Athens, but “ in his time ” the greatest 
conqueror “under the sunne.”’ The implications of Theseu’ 


* Pp. 919-920. “P. 926. 5 P. 929. ° P. 926. 


* All quotations from Chaucer’s text are taken from The Complete Works of Geoftt 
Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson, 2nd ed. (Boston, 1957). 
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sition—under the sun and in time—begin immediately to 
unfold in both theme and rhythmic pattern. Through the swift 
ammary of Theseus’ ventures in “ Femenye,” which comes im- 
nediately after the opening lines, we learn that his war with the 
\mazons is followed by his wedding with their queen; and that 
the feast at his wedding is followed by the tempest at his home- 
wming. Then, in the first event of the narrative proper, his 
iumphant approach to Athens, “ In al his wele and in his mooste 
pride” (895) is abruptly confronted by the suppliant ladies in all 
their woe and lamentation. Next, as the consequence of this 
onfrontation, the city of Thebes is totally destroyed, and the 
“bones ” of the ladies’ husbands “ restored ” (991-92). Finally 
-as conclusion to this opening phase of the poem, which serves 
as prelude to the rest—the “joye” and “honour” of the con- 
queror at his second homecoming is immediately juxtaposed with 
the “ angwissh ” and “ wo” of Palamon and Arcite in the con- 
queror’s prison (1028-30) . 

This principle of order in the form and movement of the poem 
pervades every aspect of its structure. The radiant May garden, 
in which the more radiant Emelye sings like an “ aungel,” is 
“evene joynant ” to the gloomy “ dongeoun ” of the prison where 
Palamon and Arcite “compleyn” (1051-72). Similarly, at the 
ad of Pt. I both Palamon and Arcite are in despair—the one 
because he is in prison, and the other because he is out. But at 
the end of Pt. II they are both of “ herte blithe ” because the 
“noble” Theseus has granted them “ so fair a grace” (1874-78) 
—tamely, permission “ to fighte for a lady, benedicitee! ” (2115) . 
Again—as the consequence of this permission, and as the two 
major events in Pt. IV preceding the resolution of the narrative— 
the proud pageantry of the lists, in which the mighty Theseus 
its “as he were a god in trone” (2529), is followed by the 
nournful pageantry of Arcite’s funeral, with Theseus weeping 
piteously over the dead body. 

It must be apparent that while this pattern constitutes a basic 
pinciple of order in the form of the poem, it appears in its “ ups 
and downs ” to express for the world depicted a continual source 
and principle of disorder—not only of instability, transiency, and 
fux, but of repeated frustration, renversement, and woe. It is in 
‘sence, and when viewed in itself, the world seen under the aspect 
of Fortune, as described in Bk. II of Boethius’ Consolation of 
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Philosophy. Yet the seeming disorderliness of life which this viey 
involves does not consist in chaos or disorder per se, but in the 
superimposition of a non-human logic and order upon the at. 
tempted order of human thought and aspiration. For, despite the 
human malice which the Middle Ages commonly attributed to 
Fortune, her logic is essentially non-human because it is mechani. 
cal. Its principle of order is the incessant turn of the wheel. 
Accordingly, those aspects of the poem’s order by which thi 
principle is expressed assume themselves an element of the 
mechanical. We know, for example, that the Knight, as he 
consciously orders his tale, is perpetually and deliberately “ tum. 
ing ”’—now on the one side to take up Arcite, then “ Upon that 
oother syde Palamon ” (1275), and so on through the narrative 
of the poem. In the world of the poem, in turn, this principk 
of mechanical order extends not merely to the “ fortunes ” of the 
characters, but to their nature and behavior as well. Thus the 
fluctuating moods of the lover Arcite in his grove are “ Now up 
now doun, as boket in a welle” (1533). One consequence of this 
principle is that, in terms of human logic and order, the nature of 
man himself becomes a continual source of apparent disorder. 


But the principle of mechanical order is not, of course, the only 
one in the poem. There is also in the poem’s form and world the 
principle of human order. Unlike the first, this order—as the 
product of the human mind and will—is purposive rather than 
mechanical. Its purpose is the fulfillment of human nature a 
conceived by the human mind. And it seeks to move toward that 
fulfillment by harmonizing the diverse forces within man and 
those which, as he conceives them, operate upon him from with 
out. Its aim, in one sense, is stability rather than incessant 
change, and, in another sense, development rather than repetition. 
Iconically, therefore, its chief figurations are, first, a purposely 
fixed and unified design of diverse parts, rather than unpurposivt 
fluctuation between discordant extremes; and, second, a progres 
sive movement of line, rather than a closed circle. This principle 
of human order, while antithetical to the order of the mechanical, 
seeks to transcend it by accommodating it to human design and 
progression. 

In the formal cause of the poem, this situation is vested in the 
Knight. While in telling his narrative he is constantly “ turning, 
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he is at the same time purposely constructing a design which is 
more than the turn of the wheel. And within this design, the 
panoply of war, the anatomy of love, the ceremony of death 
assume their fixed places in the symmetrically balanced show of 
life as the Knight, with his own human logic and order, conceives 
it. But our present concern is with the principle of human order 
as it operates in the world depicted by the Tale. And there its 
most triumphant expression stands at the center of the poem.® 


The lists described at the beginning of Pt. III are, of course, 
built by Theseus in his attempt as “ lord and governour ” to bring 
human order out of disorder—to resolve the enmity and strife 
which have arisen between two previously sworn brothers in their 
desire to win the same woman. In themselves the lists, or what 
the poem calls the “ noble theatre ” (1885), created by Theseus 
are not only the perfect expression of human order as conceived by 
their maker; they are his little world, his “ O.” And when he had 
created it, ‘ hym lyked wonder weel ” (2092). But his little world 
was also a circle. And this perfect expression of human order or 
“art ” was also filled with disorder—not only in the portraiture of 
the gods whom this creator “ under the sun” served, but in the 
“noble” battle with which this little world was presently to be 
filled. And in both situations—if I may resort to the handbook of 
current literary criticism—the relation of human order to disorder 
seems paradoxical, ironical, ambiguous, and ambivalent. The re- 
lationship is also, I believe, an essential key not only to the form 
and meaning of the “ Knight’s Tale,” but to the thought and art 
of Chaucer. 

In the little world created by Theseus, the disorder—in both the 
portraiture of the gods and the “noble” battle of the lists—is 
revealed through human art or order. That is to say both that 
the disorder is converted to order and that the order has within 
Itself disorder. And this situation defines, in turn, the human 
world of the poem. For while the human order in that world does 
in part express wisdom, strength, and nobility, it at the same time 


* Although the Knight explicitly asserts the operation of divine providence within 
the world of the Tale (see 1663-72), he does not, I think, see fully the ways in which 
his assertion is true. And his partial blindness, as the following discussion will in part 
Suggest, is thematically significant not only for his Tale but for The Canterbury Tales 
as a whole. This essay, however, will not formally consider the role of the Knight as 
teller of his tale, since the question is discussed in a paper which I am now preparing 
on the device of the narrator in Chaucer’s major works. 
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expresses blindness, weakness, and “ wrecchednesse.” And since J sworn br 
this situation seems to me most crucially vested in Theseus, | § |Jadies anc 
shall focus primarily upon him. planted n 
In the series of cumulative actions and decisions which Theseus § “in priso 
takes, it is significant that we begin with Thebes. We at once § this temy 
recall the beginning of the Roman de Thebes: ° Laius’ attempt to § officer of 
preserve his life and the order of his kingdom by murdering his § into bitt« 
son; and the son, after the unwitting murder of his father, solving § situation 
in his human wisdom the riddle of the Sphinx and, as human § Diana. ( 
reward for his victory, marrying his mother and further damning § other is n 
the city which he attempts to save.’° Theseus’ destruction of § Under th 
Thebes at once completes and extends the pattern. His action § for love. 
thereby places itself and all that emerges in the poem (and, | § temporal 
believe, in varying ways all that emerges in The Canterbury hundred 
Tales) in a vast and continuing perspective of human action and § auspices | 
destiny. To preserve human order, nobility, dignity, justice, and — in turn, 1 
mercy—and, in the shadow of Oedipus, to preserve also his role, § his life. 1] 
honor, and glory as the greatest conqueror under the sun—he § of Saturn 
destroys a great city of thousands to avenge the wrong done toa § Mars, an 
“ compaignye of ladyes ” (898) . temporal 
This initial action of the “noble duc ” triggers, if I may, the J ‘um. Th 
series that follows in the Tale. For this series of actions, which § just rewa 
constitutes the “ progressive line ” in the principle of human order, § 0d of di 
becomes at the same time an increasing line of disorder. Two § the - ( 
stands at 


®T am not implying, of course, that the legendary history of Thebes was known to § realm of 
Chaucer only through the Roman. But its beginning, for reasons here discussed, has The d 
an especially clear relevance to Chaucer’s poem. ‘ 

1° This aspect of man’s attempt at order is given explicit formulation by Arcite in developin 
the first part of the Knight’s Tale: Its signifi 


Som man desireth for to han richesse, have bee: 





That cause is of his mordre or great siknesse; why in ¢ 
And som man wolde out of his prisoun fayn, 

That in his hous is of his meynee slayn. Creon, w 
Infinite harmes been in this mateere. Similarly 

We witen nat what thing we preyen heere: a 
ba : with al t] 

e faren as he that dronke is as a mous. , 
A dronke man woot wel he hath an hous, pillage of 
But he noot which the righte wey is thider, conduct - 
And to a dronke man the wey is slider. Knight 

And certes, in this world so faren we; B 
We seken faste after felicitee, ut the f 
But we goon wrong ful often, trewely. (1255-67) For their 
The significance of this speech within the Tale as a whole will be subsequently See Rol 
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sworn brothers, who had nothing to do with the offense to the 
ladies and who survive the destroyed city of Thebes, are trans- 
planted now to Athens, the realm of Theseus, where they are cast 
“in prisoun perpetuelly ” and with “no raunsoun ” (1023-24) by 
this temporal lord and governor—and, therefore, the temporal 
officer of justice and mercy. Under the office of Venus, they fall 
into bitter enmity over a girl who knows nothing about the 
situation and who wishes to remain a virgin under the office of 
Diana. One is released from this prison of Theseus, while the 
other is not, because he is a friend of a friend of the temporal lord. 
Under the office of Mars they fight, ankle-deep in blood, a duel 
for love. This leads, through the judgment and “ grace” of the 
temporal lord, to a far more sanguinary battle involving two 
hundred of the best knights of the land and fought under the 
auspices now of three gods, Venus, Mars, and Diana. This leads, 
in turn, to the human victor’s being deprived of his reward and 
his life. He is deprived of them through the office and judgment 
of Saturn, the avowed god of disorder—who stands, like Venus, 
Mars, and Diana, midway in power and station between the 
temporal lord and the “ First Mover ” to whom we shall presently 
tun. The human victor is deprived of his life and his humanly 
just rewards apparently so that order may be “ restored ” by the 
god of disorder in the middle realm of godhood. And in all this, 
the god of disorder stands at the apex of his group as Theseus 
stands at the apex of his—Palamon, Arcite, and Emelye—in the 
realm of man. 

The departures from the Teseide which Chaucer made in 
developing this line of action seem to me important in determining 
its significance. The fact of Thebes’ destruction, for example, may 
have been taken from the Roman de Thébes. But we must ask 
why in Chaucer’s poem it takes place after Theseus has slain 
Creon, who was alone responsible for the offense to the ladies. 
Similarly we must ask why, in mentioning that Theseus “ dide 
with al the contree as hym liste ” (1004), Chaucer substituted a 
pillage of the dead and wounded for the more humane and orderly 
conduct related by Boccaccio." The events as narrated in the 
“Knight’s Tale ” undoubtedly reflect practices of Chaucer’s time. 
But the fact that they do so is a part of the point I wish to make. 
lor their very typicality stresses the paradoxical and cumulative 


“See Robinson, notes to 989 and 1007. 
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elements of order and disorder in the principle of human order 
which Theseus represents.”* 

This situation is continued in subsequent modifications. In the 
narrative line of the poem, Theseus’ pivotal decisions stand at the 
center. In forgiving his “ mortal enemies,” Palamon and Arcite 
(see 1724, 1736, 1794), Theseus exercises mercy over justice, 
“resoun ” over “ire” (1765-66), pity over hate. And his sense 
of absurdity in the situation of the two young knights as lovers 
serves as a further testimony of his maturity and wisdom. But 
it serves at the same time to question the wisdom of his solution. 
The resort to combat and the construction of the lists involved 
were again, of course, thoroughly typical of the chivalric order 
in Chaucer’s time. Yet we know also that they both represented 
practices which were items of public controversy."* It is difficult 
to assume, therefore, that in having Theseus enlarge upon the 
folly—however typically human—of their cause, Chaucer was 
unaware that he was thereby stressing the problematic character 
of Theseus’ own human decisions and actions.”* 

By introducing the role of Saturn into the poem, Chaucer seems 
to me to continue this line of development while climactically 
articulating some related problems. At his fictive surface, Satum 
represents a force of disorder external and superior to the human 
world of the poem. And the decision which he makes thus seem: 
not only a devastating frustration of Theseus’ attempt at justice 
and order but a reduction of the human world to a helpless victim 
of whimsical forces beyond its control. We are obliged to ask, 
therefore, what real order if any there is in the universe and how 


** Theseus’ action in the destruction of Thebes, the pillaging, the imprisonment 0! 
Palamon and Arcite, and the release of the latter are also questioned by Henry J. 
Webb, “A Reinterpretation of Chaucer’s Theseus,” RES, XXIII (1947), 289-296. 
Much of Webb’s argument, together with the historical data cited, will serve to 
support the interpretation here proposed. But in impugning the good intentions d 
Theseus, the argument obscures, I believe, the essential view of the poem. 

48 See G. R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1933), 
834-336 and passim. 

14'Theseus’ speech on love and the two young lovers—virtually all of which i 
original with Chaucer—has been much discussed. Muscatine’s comments seem agail 
especially judicious but again in need of extension: “We take love in this sociely 
for granted, and then go on to discover how faithfully experience in love exemplifies 
the partial blindness of all earthly experience. . . . Theseus’ speech, therefore, is 4 
mature appraisal, not an adverse criticism, of courtly love” (p. 923). The case seem 
excellently stated. But we must wonder, then, why Theseus himself—though clearly 
“mature” in ways which distinguish him from the two lovers—should not in his tun 
also exemplify “the partial blindness of all earthly experience.” 
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that order, if it exists, is related to the order of man.’* But at 
the end of the poem Theseus’ own statements regarding the order 
of the “ First Mover” specifically oblige us to consider the 
ignificance of Saturn’s position within that order—that is, 
jeneath the First Mover and above Theseus’ position as temporal 
lord. And within this line of descent we are to see, I think, that 
43a universal force Saturn is in one sense external and superior 
tothe human world, but in another sense the reflection of a force 
which is part of the nature of man. Consequently while Theseus 
rflects the order of the First Mover, he also reflects the disorder 
of Saturn. 

As the climactic point both in Chaucer’s departures from the 
Ieseide and in the poem as a whole, Theseus’ final speech sustains 
this interpretation. For within that speech the temporal lord 
perfectly exemplifies his human nobility, dignity, wisdom, attempt 
it order, and quite justified belief that in all this he and his 
world are at once a part and a reflection of the order which is 
livine. But he also fails perfectly to see the precise and most 
cucial ways in which this is true. And, again in the shadow of 
Qedipus, he has not seen in the very act of seeing why he should 
not see. Let me explain. 

Following the death and funeral of Arcite, Theseus’ final speech 
ifers his world in two quite literal senses the “consolation of 
thilosophy.” In the history of western thought—as distinct for 
the moment from the dramatic context of the poem—the specific 
ideas which Theseus expounds had, of course, been familiar before 
Boethius wrote his own Consolation. And their historical com- 
onness is entirely relevant to the role and final speech of Theseus 
in the “ Knight’s Tale.” But we may be sure that the poem is 
pecifically mindful of Boethius’ Consolation, and with signifi- 
cance beyond the mere currency of its thought, when we consider 
how Theseus’ speech completes and climaxes a pattern of ideas 
which bear upon Boethius’ work. 

At the end of Pt. I, Arcite’s lament—prompted by his release 
itm Theseus’ prison and his banishment from sight of Emelye 
—questions the wisdom and order of man. And in doing so it 
thoes the wisdom of Dame Philosophy in Bk. III of the Conso- 


“These questions are repeatedly and explicitly raised throughout the poem— 
patticularly in terms of “ Fortune” and of human “ destiny ” as related to the “ gods.” 
The more significant passages are discussed in the course of this paper. 
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lation.© This is at once followed, “upon that oother syde,” by 
Palamon’s lament, which is prompted by his not being released 
from Theseus’ prison and which, echoing the complaint of 
Boethius in Bk. I, questions the wisdom and order of the divine." 
In the final or fourth part of the Tale, Egeus’ consolation to his 
son echoes Dame Philosophy in Bk. II. It accepts, rather than 
questions, the human situation. But it does so simply in terms of 
the world’s mutability—in other words, with the world seen 
essentially as under the aspect or order of Fortune, and therefore 
as “a thurghfare ful of wo.” But Theseus’ following consolation, 
at the conclusion of the Tale, draws upon the wisdom of Dame 
Philosophy in Bks. IT, III, and IV, though it is primarily anchored 
in the last of these. And like Egeus, Theseus also accepts rather 
than questions the human situation—but now under the order of 
the divine.”® 

This pattern of progressive order in the poem thus corresponds 


*° Robinson, 1251-1274; Boethius, III, pr. 2. 

*7 Robinson, 1803-1333; Boethius, I, pr. 4 and m. 5. 

*® For the Egeus passage (2837-2849) , see Boethius, II, pr. 3 and m. 3. For Theseus’ 
speech (2987-3074), see Boethius, II, m. 8; II pr. 10; IV, pr. 6 and m. 6. 

That the ideas in the Egeus passage are commonplace and even platitudinous has 
been repeatedly stressed by commentators. So in themselves they are. But they are as 
close to the Consolation as the other three speeches here discussed, for which Boethian 
correspondences have been generally recognized. And the relationships involved help to 
define the significance of Egeus in the poem. II, pr. 3 of the Consolation ends thus: 

Quod si idcirco te fortunatum esse non aestimas, quoniam quae tunc laeta uide- 
bantur abierunt, non est quod te miserum putes, quoniam quae nunc creduntur 
maesta praetereunt. An tu in hance uitae scaenam nunc primum subitus hospesque 
uenisti? Vilamne humanis rebus inesse constantiam reris, cum ipsum saepe 
hominem uelox hora dissoluat? Nam etsi rara est fortuitis manendi fides, ultimus 
tamen uitae dics mors quaedam fortunae est etiam manentis. Quid igitur referre 
putas, tune illam moriendo deseras an te illa fugiendo? 


And the theme of “ this worldes transmutacioun ” (Robinson, 2839) is thus summarized 
at the end of II, m. 3: 
Constat aeterna positumque lege est 
Vt constet genitum nihil. 


The significance of this portion of the Consolation, like Dame Philosophy’s pre 
ceding “defence” of Fortune (II, pr. 2 and m. 2), is explained by her: 
Haec . . . nondum morbi tui remedia sed adhuc contumacis aduersum curationem 
doloris fomenta quaedam sunt. Nam quae in profundum sese penetrent, cum 
tempestiuum fuerit admouebo. (II, pr. 3) 


In Chaucer’s poem, Theseus’ concluding speech draws upon the later and more 
“deeply penetrating” views of Dame Philosophy. But the essence of Theseus 
greater “penetration” is simply that he places the substance of Egeus’ remarks 
within the frame of divine order rather than that of Fortune. See following discussion. 
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to the pattern of progressive order in Boethius’ Consolation. But 
while Theseus’ wisdom omits the questioning of divine order at 
the beginning of that work, it also omits the acceptance in the 
fifth and last book of man’s own free will and responsibility for 
his fate—in other words, of man’s responsibility for his own 
realm or level of human order. Theseus’ consolation to his world, 
then, while resting on the middle portion of Boethius’ Consolation, 
omits the lowest and the highest reaches of that work’s progressive 
view by omitting its beginning and end. Further, though the 
highest reach of Theseus’ wisdom stops at Bk. IV, he sees—like 
Troilus in his use of Bk. V—only a portion of his text.’® An 
essential cause of this situation in both instances is made clear by 
Dame Philosophy when she tells her human patient that the 
higher or more “ deeply penetrating ” views of Bks. IV and V are 
“almost impossible ” even for her adequately to attain.”” Conse- 
quently the human reason can only reach toward but never fully 
comprehend the nature and purpose of the divine will and order 
or its relationship to the will and order of man. The partial 
blindness and, therefore, seeming disorder in all human wisdom, 
experience, and attempt at order is a necessary consequence. 
This returns us to what has repeatedly, and in its proper sense 
justly, been called the human nobility and maturity of Theseus’ 
speech. 

In terms now of philosophic system rather than the dramatic 
structure of Boethius’ work, what Theseus sees in a sense is the 
top and bottom of the divine order, but not the middle where he 
himself belongs. He sees that Nature has taken its beginning 
from a thing stable and eternal and that, while in its diversity 
of things, it is bound by the great chain of love, it descends till 
it becomes “ corrumpable ” (3010); that, as a result all things 
born in “ this wrecched world adoun ” must die (2995) ; that this, 
too, is part of the divine order; and that here, as throughout, the 
“First Mover ” is 


Convertynge al unto his propre welle 
From which it is dirryved, sooth to telle. (3037-8) 
—————— 

“It is generally understood that Troilus’ questioning of free will in Pt. IV of 
Chaucer’s poem draws upon the similar questioning of the fictive Boethius in V, pr. 3, 
of the Consolation, but omits the reply of Dame Philosophy in pr. 4. The cor- 
tespondences between this situation and the one existing in Theseus’ speech have 
ay been recognized. 

IV, pr. 6: “‘Ad rem me,’ inquit, ‘omnium quaesitu maximam uocas, cui uix 
exhausti quicquam satis sit.” 
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What Theseus does not see are the full implications of Nature’ 
descent to corruptibility. More precisely, he does not see the 
position and role of human order, which stands in the middle of 
the descent—that is, between the order of mutability in Fortune 
and the stability of the First Mover.** More precisely still, he 
does not see—as Dame Philosophy sees in Boethius’ Bk. [V—that, 
standing in the middle of Nature’s descent into corruptibility, he 


is not, like Fortune, totally blind but partially so.** And in this | 


partial blindness, he does not see—as Dame Philosophy sees in 
Boethius’ Bk. V—that he has, nevertheless, a free will and, there. 
fore, responsibility for his actions in this human world of which 
he is “lord and governour.” In sum, he fails to see the essential 
crux of the human situation. And the crux is not only that, 
though partially blind, man is responsible for his destiny; it is 
also that this apparent disorder and injustice in terms of human 
logic is part of the logic, justice, and order of the divine, operating 
in time and under the sun. 

Faced, accordingly, with the fact of Arcite’s death at the end 
of the poem, the “ wise ” Theseus can only conclude that since as 
part of the divine order all things born must die, his human 
world must “ maken vertu of necessitee ” (3042) and rejoice that 
Arcite has escaped “ Out of this foule prisoun of this lyf” (8061). 
He has not seen that his own will, judgment, and attempt at order 


have contributed to that death. Nor has he seen that his placing | 
Arcite in his own prison without “ raunsoun ” at the beginning of 
the poem has contributed to the unfolding line of human disorder | 


which, now at the poem’s end, seems to have reduced his world 
itself to a “ wrecched ” one and a “ foule prisoun.” Finally, he 
has not seen that this particular descent in the corruptibility of 
human nature and order is itself at once a part and a reflection of 
that general descent in Nature which he has himself defined. And 
he has not seen all this because, as part of the human world under 
the sun, he is himself “ corrumpable.” 


The poem, however, does see all this. And at what I think we 
must now call its divine level of order, the “ seer ” and maker is 
no longer Theseus or the Kinght, but the poet who conceives and 
makes them both. The poem is finally, then, the poet’s theatre, 
world, and tale, in which he images the form and principle not 


*1 Cf. Boethius, IV, pr. 6. 23 Ibid. 
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only of Fortune and of man but, encompassing and transcending 
these, the universe of divine order. But unlike the principle of 
human order, which reveals its disorder through apparent order, 
this divine world reveals its order through apparent disorder. 
This is in part to say that its logic, like the order of Fortune, is 
non-human. But it is so because it is super-human and, therefore, 
in the words of Dame Philosophy, “ almost impossible ” for the 
human mind to comprehend. Again like the principle of Fortune, 
and unlike the principle of human order, its executing movement 
in time and things is cyclical. But unlike Fortune and like the 
order of man, this movement is at the same time a progressive and 
unfolding line.** And this returns us to the embodied world of 
the Tale. 


We know that the Tale begins with two mighty battles of the 
greatest conqueror under the sun and ends with the quiet and 
humble marriage of a man and woman. The line of narrative 
action by which the beginning and end are joined is also the 
progressive line of divine order. “ Binding,” in the words of Dame 
Philosophy, “ all things together in their own order” and in an 
“unbreakable chain of causes,” ** it destines the love and marriage 
of Palamon and Emelye from two momumental wars in human 
history. But the beginning of this line extends back, in turn, 
through the vast history of Thebes and its own progressive 
struggle in the line of human order between “ noble designs and 
chaos.” *° This line, we have seen, is both part and epitome of 
the downward movement into “corruptibility ” which charac- 
terizes the order of the divine. Within the Tale, it begins with a 
thing that seems perfect and stable—the world of Theseus, under 


_ What may be called the “definitive” poetic presentation of these characteristics 
in the divine order is the Divine Comedy, where the influence of Boethius is as 
clearly discernible as in the works of Chaucer. But, again, the general set of assump- 
tions was a commonplace of medieval thought, even though they have not, I believe, 
been adequately recognized by present-day scholarship. Our awareness, for example, 
that for the medieval Christian history moved in a “ straight line ””—as contrasted 
with the “cyclical” concept in classical thought—is usually formulated in misleading 
terms, For the Christian from Augustine to Dante and Chaucer, the “ divine” order of 
history is at once cyclical and a straight line. Chaucer’s place within this tradition 
of thought is more fully discussed in my paper, “Troilus and Criseyde: A Study 
in Chaucerian ‘ Divine Comedy,’” soon to appear in print. 

7 Boethius, IV, pr. 6: “Fatum uero inhaerens rebus mobilibus dispositio per quam 
Prouidentia suis quaeque nectit ordinibus. . . . Haec actus etiam fortunasque hominum 
indissolubili causarum conexione constringit.” 

** Cf. Muscatine, p. 929. 
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the sun, in the opening lines of the poem—and descends until 
that world seems to become a foul prison. But in the divine order 
the prisoners are not without “ransom” because the corruption 
or disorder of the downward movement leads to the order of the 
movement up. 

The dying Arcite, deprived of his humanly just rewards by the 
inhuman god of disorder, pronounces the mystery and vanity of 
this world in the eyes of human logic: 


What is this world? what asketh men to have? 
Now with his love, now in his colde grave. (2777-8) 


But he at the same time renews the broken bond of human 
brotherhood with Palamon, and thus, in the divine chain of love, 
the bond between man and man. Theseus in turn, and in marked 
contrast to all the pomp, pride, and power which constitute his 
“ nobility ” at the beginning of the poem, pronounces his world 
at the end to be a “wrecched” one. But in the face of this 
conviction his nobility now is constituted by his acceptance of 
and faith in the order of the First Mover. He thus renews in the 
chain of love the bond between man and God. Finally, in the logic 
of human order, Palamon’s winning Emelye seems to stand as 
crowning inadequacy to all that has gone before. Yet this con- 
cluding judgment and action of the temporal lord renews in his 
human world not only the line of Thebes which began with 
Cadmus and Amphion, but also the bond of peace between 
Thebans and Greeks.** It also renews in the divine chain of love 
the bond between man and woman. Thus within the narrative of 
the poem the upward movement of the divine order is “ Cor 
vertynge al unto his propre welle / From which it is dirryved,’ 
even though in the wisdom of the temporal lord it has al 
amounted to making “ vertu of necessitee.” 27 


But in the more “ deeply penetrating” view of the poem- 
which has moved from the warfare to the wedding of this tempor 


°° The destiny of the Theban “line” within the world and action of the poem i 
of course, repeatedly emphasized. See especially Arcite’s lament, 1542-1571; als 
1108-1111 and 1828-1331. 

*"In failing to see all this, Theseus also fails fully to see how his own “ virtue’ 
and that of his world in these concluding actions sustains the concluding portion ¢ 
Dame Philosophy’s view in Bk. IV of the Consolation. The theme of IV, pr. 7,5 
“Omnem bonam prosus esse fortunam . . . . omnis enim quae uidetur aspera nisi att 
exercet aut corrigit punit.” 
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lord in its opening phase, and from warfare to wedding in the 
major portion of its narrative line—the necessity is part of a larger 
order. The ups and downs of Fortune with which the poem and 
this paper began are finally the ups and downs of the order 
decreed by the First Mover. And we, accordingly, can see with 
Chaucer—and in the words of Dame Philosophy—not only that 
Providence binds all things together “ in their own order ” but also 


Et quae motu concitat ire, 

Sistit retrahens ac uaga firmat. 
Nam nisi rectos reuocans itus 
Flexos iterum cogat in orbes, 
Quae nunc stabilis continet ordo 
Dissaepta suo fonte fatiscant. 
Hic est cunctis communis amor 
Repetuntque boni fine teneri, 
Quia non aliter durare queant, 
Nisi conuerso rursus amore 
Refluant causae quae dedit esse.”* 


University of New Hampshire 


*IV, m. 6. 
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THE MYTH OF MARS’S HOT MINION 
IN VENUS AND ADONIS 


BY ROBERT P. MILLER 


I 


An interesting departure from the source of Venus and Adonis 
(Metamorphoses X, 503-559, 705-739) is Shakespeare’s “ refer. 
ence,” as it has been called,’ to the fable of Venus and Mars in 
a passage (sts. 17-19) which has received surprisingly little atten- 
tion from critics of this “ first heire” of Shakespeare’s “ inuen- 
tion.” Although Venus’ exemplum is clearly introduced “ by way 
of contrast to her present experience with Adonis,” * the function 
of her argument, much less its total effect, is inadequately de- 
scribed simply by calling it a contrast. Rather, Shakespeare 
ingeniously develops Venus’ persuasive autobiographical excursion 
as a piece of delightful dramatic self-revelation. The goddess 
reveals more of herself than she realizes; and, whether he smile 
with Adonis in coy disdain, or savor the humor less morally, the 
reader is invited here to enjoy the amusing logical (as well as 
dramatic) ironies in which she rushes to involve herself. The 
solemnity with which her argument has been viewed has remained 
a chief obstacle to an appreciation of the nature of “ Loue” 
dramatized by Venus. Much of the verbal and _ philosophical 
sport in this passage, however, arises from Shakespeare’s manipu- 
lation of assumptions conventionally associated, in his day, with 
the fable used here. Only when the stanzas are read in the context 
of such assumptions does the special quality of “ wit ” character- 
istic of Shakespeare’s “ Ovidian ” narrative become available to us. 

Venus’ escapade with Mars was well-known to the audience 
addressed by the poem, not only in its Classical versions,* but a 


*J. A. K. Thomson, Shakespeare and the Classics (London, 1952), p. 42. 

*T. W. Baldwin, On the Literary Genetics of Shakspere’s Poems & Sonnets (Urbans, 
Ill., 1950), p. 15. 

* Three Classical renditions of the fable are of major importance: Homer’s Odyssey 
VIII, 266 ff., retold by Ovid in Ars Amatoria II, 561 ff. and reduced to briefer form 
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the subject of a definite mythographic tradition.* Many, at least, 
who cut their literary teeth on schoolboy Ovids, must have been 
prepared to appreciate the special point of view implied in her 
management of the facts and in her “ application ” of this tale. 
The story of adultery and exposure, in Ovid (as Spenser read 
him) so humorous “ That all the Gods with common mockerie/ 
Might laugh at them, and scorne their shameful sin,” ° it appears, 
iseven more humorously misemphasized by Shakespeare’s goddess 
as a reflection of her special scheme of values, To assume im- 
partiality on her part is to miss a prime value of the passage: 


I haue been wooed as I intreat thee now, 
Euen by the sterne, and direfull god of warre, 
VVhose sinowie necke in battell nere did bow, 
VVho conquers where he comes in euerie iarre, 
Yet hath he bene my captiue, and my slaue, 
And begd for that which thou vnaskt shalt haue. 


Ouer my Altars hath he hong his launce, 

His battred shield, his vneontrolled crest, 

And for my sake hath learnd to sport, and daunce, 

To toy, to wanton, dallie, smile, and iest, 
Scorning his churlish drumme, and ensigne red, 
Making my armes his field, his tent my bed. 


Thus he that ouer-ruld, I ouer-swayed, 
Leading him prisoner in a red rose chaine, 
Strong-temperd steele his stronger strength obayd. 


in Met. IV, 171 ff. “Notum pueris adulterium Martis cum Venere,” said a late 
ag Francisco Pomey, in his Pantheum Mythicum (7th edn., Ultrajecti, 

17), p. 66. 

“Representative accounts of the fable may be found in the following works: Ful- 
gentius, Mythologiarum, ed. A. van Staveren in Auctores Mythographi Latini (Am- 
stelaed, 1742), pp. 682-8; Giovanni del Virgilio, Allegoriae Librorum Ovidii Meta- 
morphoseos, ed. Fausto Ghisalberti in Il Giornale Dantesco XXXIV (1933), p. 55; 
Amulf d'Orléans, Allegoriae super Ovidii Metamorphosin, ed. Ghisalberti in Arnolfo 
d'Orléans, wn cultore di Ovidio nel secolo XII (Milano, Ulruo Hoepli, 1982), p. 210; 
Petrus Berchorius [Pierre Bersuire], Metamorphosis Ouidiana Moraliter . . . explanata 
[Paris, 1515], fol. xlii"; Boccaccio, Genealogiae Deorwm (Venice, 1494), fol. 68"; Natalis 
Comes, Mythologiae (Francofvrti, 1596), pp. 152, 155, 1020; Abraham Fraunce, The 
Third part of the Countesse of Pembrokes Yuychurch: Entituled, Amintas Dale 
(London, 1592) [MLA Rotograph, no. 75], p. 39; George Sandys, Ovids Metamorphosis 
Englished, Mythologiz’d and Represented in Figures (London, 1640), p. 77. Though 
I depart from his view of Shakespeare’s use of fable, the best single account of the 
mythological tradition is still that of Douglas Bush: Mythology and the Renaissance 
Tradition in English Poetry (Minneapolis, 1932). 

Spenser, Muiopotmos, 372-3. See Metamorphoses IV, 188. 
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Yet was he seruile to my coy disdaine, _ 
Oh be not proud, nor brag not of thy might, 
For maistring her that foyld the god of fight. 


Her account, especially its central stanza, is (with the sup. 
pression of the unflattering adjective insanus) virtually an ex. 
pansion of Ovid’s Ars Amatoria II, 563-564: 


Mars pater, insano Veneris turbatus amore, 
De duce terribili factus amator erat. 


But there are even more obvious omissions. Ovid recounts not 


only the adultery but the exposure and shaming of the lovers in | 
Vulcan’s net. Since, indeed, the exposure emphasizes the point [ 





of both Ovidian versions,* it is especially noteworthy that Venus | 
has neglected to mention the sameful denouement of this experi- | 


ence, and has, rather, presented her action, in obvious contrast to 
the familiar facts of the fable, as one involving an enviable | 


pleasure without retribution: a proposal of temporal prosperity : 


as the chief good and market of man’s time. 


II 


Venus’ view of this exploit is the more extraordinary when | 
we realise that it also represents a direct contradiction of a | 
substantial tradition of commentary upon the fable. For the F 
renaissance, as for the medieval, reader, a fable meant something; 7 


and in this instance the mythographers, without substantial dis- 
crepancy from Fulgentius (c. 500) to George Sandys (1640), 
find the relation of Venus and Mars to illustrate a highly con- 


ventional “ moral ”: the impossibility of concealing a virtus con- 
cis, saith i . . ‘ . a steel, 
rupta libidine (i.e., the corruption of an inner virtus, symbolized | 


by the “ warrior” Mars, by an inordinate desire, or lust). For 
example, the appropriate section in Fulgentius’ gloss states: 
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monia: nam virtus conrupta libidine, sole teste adparet. unde & 
Ovidius in Metamorphoseon [IV, 172] ait: Vidit hic deus omnia priu. 


° Ars Amat. II, 561-2; Met. IV, 171-2. Both versions begin with reference to the 
lovers’ shame. Sandys (p. 77) explains that “morally adulteries are taxed by this 
fable: which how potent soever the offenders, though with never so much at 
contrived, and secrecy concealed, are at length discovered by the eye of the Sut, 
and exposed to shame and dishonour.” Compare lines 111-2 of the Epistle to Golding’ 
Ovid, ed. W. H. D. Rouse (London, 1904), p. 8. 
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Quae quidem virtus conrupta libidine, turpiter catenata fervoris con- 
strictione tenetur.’ | 
The Fulgentian “ moral” is preserved by the French humanist, 
* SUP Pierre Bersuire, in his view that the fable “ potest allegari contra 
an Ecos qui malo amore se diligunt et cathena male consuetudinis: et 
carnalis delectationis ita adherent tenaciter.” * And the immensely 
influential Mythologiae of Natalis Comes further emphasizes the 
significance of the all-seeing sun, and considers Vulcan’s net to 
ts ae symbolize the just revenge of God (through Providence) on such 
vers in corruption: . 
‘point f Vulcanus ligauit Martem ac Venerem in rete, nempé claudus celerem, 
Venus | & inualidus fortissimum bellorum Deum: quia nullae vires iniquum 
experi- hominem possunt @ iusta vindicta Dei protegere. Quare per haec 
rast to} “tam homines hortabantur ad integritatem & ad innocentiam, & ab 
: omni turpitudine reuocabant.® 
viable | 
sperity | | These representative explanations show the consistent dis- 


| position to regard this Classical myth as hiding a moral truth 
_ beneath the veil of allegory. The fact is that the tale aptly fits 
- one of the standard patterns of conflict which so preoccupied 
_ medieval and renaissance writers—a pattern which received 
Scriptural sanction in such seductions as those of Adam by Eve 
on 4 and Samson by Delila, and which proliferated in literary works 
ething » in such situations as Rinaldo’s bondage to Alcida in Tasso’s 
‘al die Gerusalemme Liberata and Spenser’s adaptation of this, Verdant’s 
1640), : enslavement to Acrasia. Like Ulysses, these warriors—or 
ly peg knights *»—encounter antagonists who overthrow them, para- 


ee doxically, with soft blandishments rather than strong-tempered 


). For | In none of these cases is the story primarily concerned with 


oS: _  ‘Mythologiarum, II, 10 (pp. 682-8). Medieval glossators perpetuate Fulgentius: 

. — 48, e.g, Arnulf d’Orléans (p. 210): “Mars Venerem dicitur amasse, quia aliquando 
n test © vir fortis in venerem dissolvitur, id est virtus aliquando corrupta amplexu Veneris 
unde & c id est libidinis Sole teste apparet id est in veritatis iudicio rea esse cognoscitur. Que 
4 pris. 5 quidam virtus prava consuetudine illiciti fervoris quasi cathena constringitur.” Cop. 
Virgilio (p. 55): “Nam per Martem et Venerem intellige homines virtuosos, qui 





~ when 


ce to the | tamen aliquando decipiuntur per luxuriam. Quia in hac pugna est victoria rara.” 

1 by this f “Fol. xliit, Boccaccio’s view is equally moralized: “Verum dum in contrarium 
much at §) feruor inordinatae concupiscentiae fertur: fit ut occultis uniculis .i. cogitationibus atque 
the Su, F delectationibus lasciuis artius alligetur incipiens: a quibus effoeminatus solui non 


Golding’ poss: & iam palam factis obscoenis commixtionibus a sapientibus rideatur ” (fol. 68") . 
: Mythologiae, p. 1020. Compare pp. 152, 155, 162. 
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the type of domestic relationship which a simpler realism might F malium q 
propose. Rather, as the mythographers’ glosses suggest, a deep — nature, is 
moral issue is symbolized by such willing defeats. Regardless of F fornication 


what may have been originally intended by the Classical authors, § she is defi 
the “ source ” from which Shakespeare drew this episode involved F turpitudo. 
moral commitments which could not be ignored. The Venus-Mars f underlies t 
story illustrated the essential conflict of Christian life—the tempt- F sensuality; 
ing allurements of the flesh against the rational “ manliness” F the powers 
of the spirit—a conflict described in the Pauline Epistles as “the F flesh for th 
Christian warfare,” and epitomized in Gal. v, 17: “For thef The love 
flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh: F yjewed as. 
and these are contrary the one to the other: so that you cannot F was suppos 
do the things that ye would.” * ' demned it 
It can be seen that the glossators emphasize the significance F explained 
of a number of figures traditional to Scriptural expression, which  strictio) on 
coincidentally occur in the Classical renditions of the fable. They fis shamefu 
stress the corruption of “strength” (virtus) or “ manliness” > habit (cath 
into “effeminacy,” and center upon the revealing “Sun” and f pleasures.” 
the “net” to support their interpretations, bringing Christian F of Venus a 
values to bear on the pagan tale. Mars, the strong and manly} The expost 
warrior, is defined as virtus (literally, physical “strength” ap | the operati 
propriate to the “ wir fortis”). As an image in the moral psycho f “bondage ’ 
machia the strength appropriate to the outer man is transferred | was thougl 
to the inner man to signify spiritual strength, or “ virtue.” Inf gods ridicu 
either case virtus may be expressed as “ love ”—on the one hand f 
the rational love characteristic of the spirit and on the other the} “The phras 
amor sui typical of sensuality, to which Bersuire refers. An} , ‘ting. “1 
° ° ‘ | isitam ad pro 
approximate equivalence is hence seen between Mars and the} 4j, heise D 
male figure of Adam who was, by a common tropological gloss, Fa procreandur 
understood to represent the reason and expected to contr f we phrase 
sensuality in the ideal order, but who, in submitting to Eve, made f vine a 
himself “ effeminate.” ** Venus was consistently treated by myth | nythographic 1 
ographers as a specifically sexual force which coniunctiones ani} , - Typical ex 





| Baptismal Serv 

*°Gal. v commences with one of numerous Pauline references to the paradox d F = k 
freedom and (a spiritual) bondage to sin: “Stand fast therefore in the liberty F me ' 

wherewith Christ hath made us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of ropologic: 


b lage.” |? 55). Neptu 

11“ Manliness” in renaissance usage strongly suggests man’s essential nature: hi & = lust’s fi 
rationality. See, for example, Romeo and Juliet III, iii, 109 ff: “Art thou a may & pes. I 
Thy form cries out thou art;/ Thy tears are womanish; thy wild acts denote/ Tr F Com iniosus ay 
unreasonable fury of a beast./ Unseemly woman in a seeming man... .” pare Venu: 
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malium quaerit*® and which, operating excessively in human 
1 deep f nature, is identified as carnis concupiscentia “quia omnium 
less of F fornicationum mater est.” ** In the moral readings of this episode 
ithors, f she is defined as libido, luxuria, inordinata concupiscentia, and 
volved § turpitudo. The psychomachic pattern of “ interior warfare ” thus 
-Mars fF underlies the mythographic view of the fable. Reason battles 
tempt- F sensuality; the spiritual strength of the inner man struggles with 
iness” — the powers of carnal concupiscence; the spirit contends with the 
s “the F flesh for the soul of man. 


or the f The love affair between Venus and Mars was thus traditionally 
‘flesh: F viewed as a mythological reenactment of man’s fall to sin. Ovid 
cannot F was supposed, by virtue of the denouement, to have morally con- 
_demned it. A renaissance schoolboy could find Vulcan’s net 
ficance explained as a figure for the bondage of passion (fervoris con- 
which F strictio) or carnal delight (carnalis delectatio) by which virtus 
; They | js shamefully fettered (turpiter catenata)—the bonds of bad 
iness” F habit (cathena male consuetudinis) or “ lascivious thoughts and 
a and pleasures.” Arnulf d’Orléans specifies the embracement (amplexus) 
ristiat F of Venus as that which binds and “ dissolves” moral strength. 
manly | The exposure of the entrapped lovers by the Sun is likened to 


_ 2 


1 4) | the operation of the all-perceiving justice of God;** since such 
sycho- F “bondage” is itself the punishment for sin, God’s “ revenge ” 
sferred | was thought by Comes to be illustrated. The laughter of the 


- v gods ridicules the folly of lust when it is brought “to light.” 
e hand F 


her the f “The phrase is Comes’ (p. 394). He commences his discussion of the goddess 
rs. And by stating, “Nihil est autem Venus, quam occultum coitus desiderium a natura 
d the ) Msitam ad procreandum” (p. $91), and calls her cupiditas procreandi (p. $92). In 
n | his Imagines Deorum (Lyons, 1581) Vincenzo Cartari refers to Venus as a “vim... 
] gloss, ad procreandum ” (p. 240). 
control “The phrase here is that of Bernard Silvestris in the Commentum Bernardi Silvestris 
» man a super sex libros Eneidos Virgilii, ed. Riedel (Gryphiswaldae, Abel, 1924), p. 9. I 
“9 » purposely simplify the complicated philosophical treatment Venus receives in the 
y myth- fF mythographic tradition. 
1e8 ani- “Typical expressions of this commonplace may be found in Eph. vi, 10-18, the 
3 Baptismal Service where “knightly” action is enjoined, Erasmus’ Enchiridion militis 
aradox d | Christiania kind of “ military” manual, and Spenser’s Letter prefixed to the Faerie 
ne liberty  ueeme, 
e yoke of Tropologically the Sun was thought to represent mens et ratio hominis (Virgilio, 
| ?. 55). Neptune, who finally released the lovers, represented those “ waters” which 
ature: his fe Wench lust’s fires (as in Boccaccio, fol. 68"): “ Neptunus autem qui solus pro captiuis 
o a mo interponitur: lasciuo feruori contrarius effectus est: quo uti ab aquae ignis sic 
note/ Th — amor extinguitur: & dum uelit qui patitur cathenata .. . relaxatur.” 
mpare Venus and Adonis, line 94. 


might 





Adonis’ | Robert P. Miller 


Shakespeare’s own view of the fable is indicated by his exclusion 
of “ Mars’s hot minion ” from the proper marriage celebrated by 
the epithalamium masque in The Tempest (IV, i, 86 ff.) . 
The “ interior warfare ” illustrated in Shakespeare’s “ source” 
for Venus’ exemplum was, finally, the subject of a highly compler, 
if conventional, elaboration. The worlds of the flesh and th 
spirit, being mutually exclusive in the broad Pauline opposition, 
operated in analogous, though absolutely opposed, ways. Victory 
from the viewpoint of the flesh seems defeat to the spirit, and 
vice versa.*® Militiae species amor est, said Ovid (Ars Amat, I], 
233); but as there are two opposed “loves” in the Christian 
view, so there are two antithetical “ warfares,” which motivate 
military imagery in literary works. The militia Christiana—o 
the ezercitio of the “ knightly ” spirit—and the militia Vener 
are contraries which result from these opposed attitudes toward 
the “ internal warfare ” in man’s spiritual life.** Mars is the mor 
“manly ” in Venus’ eyes when he indulges in the virtus (the 
figure is here sexual) , or love, which she values, and when he, by 
“ conquering ” her, becomes her vassal. But to do this he mut 
abandon his proper virtus and, so to speak, lay aside his armo 


like Verdant; he must surrender his knightly “ exercise” nf 
accept the 
‘thou vnasl 
) simply turt 
What Venus represents cannot be defeated on its own terms, fof 
in the “battle” between virtus and libido the strength of thf 
mortification ” represented by negation of 


“ sloth ” in order to engage in “ exercise ” on Venus’ terms, This 
is what Shakespeare’s Venus is made to imply when she says 
she overcame by “ Making my armes his field, his tent my bed.’ 


«“e 


former lies in the 
self-denial; but since original sin has weakened man’s abilities 


tc resist the seductive importunities of his lower nature, evap 
the mythographers were realistic enough to admit that in haf 


pugna est victoria rara."* 


Ill 


Against this background Shakespeare achieves a remarkably 
284 similar basis for paradox exists in the other oppositions: manliness #! 
effeminacy, strength and weakness, freedom and bondage. 

17 The opposition is clearly drawn in the Faerie Queene, II, vi, 34. 

2®Such a view of Venus and Mars occurs in the F.Q. III, xi, 44. In Chavet! 
Complaint of Mars, Venus “ brydeleth” the god, and “as a maistresse taught bi 
his lessoun.” Shakespeare’s Venus also tries to “teach” Adonis a set of values, th 
implied metaphor surfacing in st. 68. 
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rich texture of verbal and philosophical wit in his treatment of 
the episode in Venus and Adonis, chiefly by an amusing reversal 
of the point of view of his source. When Ovid’s account is retold 
by its protagonist for her own purposes ** a wealth of ambiguity 
and irony is made possible. Thus Venus holds out as a desirable 
analogy to Adonis’ present situation an affair which the reader 
could be expected to recognize as emblematic of the psycho- 


logical state in which excess of passion leads to irrational turpi- 


tude; and illustrates the end she desires with a story which 
exemplified the seduction of the spirit into amor sui by the felicity 


‘of temporal prosperity. The dramatic virtue in permitting Venus 
‘to recount the tale herself has been ignored by critics of Venus 


and Adonis. As self-revelation the passage is similar in effect to 
the revealing eye of the sun in the fable, and involves about the 


same ludicrous results. The attitude capable of applying this 


incident to these purposes is equally capable of citing the efficacy 
of “coy disdaine ” as an argument against coyness,”° and of con- 


y} cluding a rather self-flattering picture of its own power with the 


moral admonition “ brag not of thy might.” ** Venus is just not 


_ on speaking terms with the values commonly thought to reside in 


the tale; she cannot see why Adonis should not be delighted to 


j accept the rewards granted Mars, who “ begd for that which 
q | thou vnaskd shalt haue.”?* The substitution of her attitude 
*} simply turns the accepted moral order upside down. 


“In Shakespeare’s source Venus also tells Adonis a story of her past prowess, as a 


; thinly-veiled threat showing the uselessness of resisting her. This is the fable of 
Atalanta and Hippomenes, which breaks the continuity of the “Venus and Adonis” 
| inthe Metamorphoses. It is introduced by the line sic ait ac mediis interserit oscula 
_ verbis, literally translated by Shakespeare in line 47. (Shakespeare’s Venus uses 
; autobiography in an attempt to exact a “kisse”” from Adonis.) Christian commentaries 
3 of course conclude that the story illustrates points opposed to those Venus claims 
ia the Ovid; so that when Shakespeare read his Ovid he had a model for the ironic 

technique he adopts in imitation. Even without Christian coloring, it is quite obvious 
that Ovid structured the incident to make use of dramatic irony. 


”The three stanzas are introduced by the line “’Tis but a kisse I beg, why art 


F thou coy?” Venus’ “ coy disdaine” is later parodied by the Jennet (st. 52). 


2 . ° . . 
“Here, as in other spots in the poem, the reader is supposed to visualize the 


j stuation. In the fifth stanza “desire doth lend her force/ Courageously to pluck him 
; from his horse ”; in the sixth she holds him under her arm; in the seventh “ Backward 
’ = thrust him, as she would be thrust,/ And govern’d him in strength, though not in 
ust.” Here she warns him not to brag “For maistring her.” 


9 Ambiguity as to whether “ vnaskd” modifies which or thou adds to the humor 


| of her statement. 


| Robert P. Miller 








Hence themes of the traditional gloss appear in a humorous 
reversed form in her rendition. While Adonis’ passivity in the 
dramatic context suggests the “ self-denial” characteristic of 
spiritual wirtus—resistance to the importunities of lust—, Venu 
thinks this unmanly. She seeks to convert him by telling him of 
Mars. What the Fulgentian tradition labeled as “ corruption” 


reappears as “ civilizing” from a kind of “ churlish ” barbarism 


to a courtly sophistication. The dissolution of “ manliness ” into 
“effeminacy ” is described as the acquisition of the “ graces” 
of the romantic lover **—qualities more proper to a “man” it 
Venus’ eyes. In this conversion Mars puts off his armor, in 
image of re-dedication;** his “tent” becomes the “bed” of 
Venus.” 

Imagery of bondage recurs in a similarly obverted form, even 
though Venus excludes Vulcan’s net from her account. Mar, 
who was “shamefully fettered” in the bonds of carnal con. 
cupiscence, does not appear to suffer an undesirable fate as he 
“captiue,” though Venus makes him her “ slaue,” “ Leadin 
him prisoner in a red rose chaine.” ** Her images of governance 


28 Mars’ courtly achievements strongly suggest the qualities generally ascribed t 
the “Italianate” Englishman, who never fares well in Shakespeare’s works. The 
characteristics of the romantic lover are later significantly parodied: see R. P. Mille, 
“Venus, Adonis, and the Horses,” ELH XIX (1952), pp. 251-255. 

**The “armor” of Mars is intended to suggests that of the Christian knight 
described in Rom. xiii, 12; 2 Cor. vi, 7; Eph. vi ,11-17; ete. Mars has thus figuratively 
giver up the “shield of faith,” the “helmet of salvation” (hope), and the “launce’ 
of the Spirit (charity), to the “ Altars” of Venus. 

25 The image of the “bed” suggests the torwm in which Ovid’s Venus tells th 
tale of Atalanta (Met. X, 556). The bed is coincidentally a Scriptural image for th 
seat of perfect marriage, as the thalamus of Cant. iii, 1. The “bed” Venus offers is 
of course, an obverse figure. The conversion of the “tent ” (symbolic of the “ warfare’ 
against the desires of the flesh) to Venus’ “bed” (the battleground of fleshy 
warfare against the spirit) illustrates Shakespeare’s precise use of significant imagery. 

*° The source of this figure is not Ronsard but a commonplace tradition express! 
by Boethius as the rosea catena of temporal delights (de consolatione Philosophia 
III, met. x, 1-8.) See Virgil Whitaker, Shakespeare’s Use of Learning (San Marino 
Calif., 1958), p. 118. Conventional definition of Venus’ “bondage” is convenient 
gathered by Baldwin (p. 15). The metaphor, however, is a virtual platitude in th 
tradition of Christian literature. “ Wicked wights,” says Spenser, “ knit themselves 
in Venus shamefull chaine” (F.Q. I, ii, 4). In Prudentius’ Psychomachia Luxus 
binds the virtues in chains of flowers (lines 351-7). Alexander Ross, in his Mystagogt! 
Poeticvs (2nd edn., London, 1648), p. 408, says of Venus that as she “ was paiste! 
with fetters at her feet, so no men are tyed with such strong fetters, as they who at 
held with the fetters of loue.” Compare Francis Thynne, Emblemes and Epigrame, 


ed. F. J. Furnivall (EETSOS vol. LXIV, London, 1876), pp. 12, 85. 
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support and recommend, in an appropriately charming way, the 
upside-down order of sin in which the spirit is “ led by” the 
flesh. 

We are not meant to forget, however, that Venus’ account is 
essentially a romantic glorification of man’s fall. Spiritual 
“effeminacy,” typified here by the ludicrous picture of a 
“courtly ” Mars, occurs when, under the instruction of corrupt 
instincts, the spirit makes what Chaucer by a bawdy pun de- 
scribed as the “ queynte ” things of the world the object of devo- 
tion. To hang one’s “ launce ” on Venus’ “ Altar ” ** is to dedicate 
virtus to the flesh—to accept the philosophy proposed by the 
goddess. Venus glorifies adulterium (the term itself was frequently 
used to denote sin in general) by eliminating the Ovidian—and 
more obviously the Christian—reward of such action. It is the 
pleasure of the moment, without reference to future results, which 
is of supreme importance to her: the Epicurean philosophy later 
urged in “ Take aduantage on presented ioy ” (st. 68) and vividly 
illustrated in her concentration on the immediate joys presented. 

Verbal ironies, finally, reflect the philosophical point at issue, 
especially when Venus who, like a wrestler, has thrown her weaker 
opponent and pinned him as with an eagle’s talons, concludes, 


Oh be not proud, nor brag not of thy might, 
For maistring her that foyld the god of fight. 


In any sense, the verb foil cannot be completely complimentary 
te Venus’ concept of love. For despite the apparently intended 
sense of “overcome” * or “ baffle,” *° the context of physical 
struggle suggests victory in actual combat between warriors. 
Appropriate to the situation, another meaning of foil refers to 
throwing down an opponent in wrestling,®° a sense supported by 
the verb master.** 

The image of wrestling, moreover, is a commonplace alternative 
for that of the “ internal warfare ” and is thus applicable through- 


* Here as elsewhere Venus’ sexual version (in this case of dedication) of an opposite 
ideal, is apparent. See E. Partridge, Shakespeare's Bawdy (New York, 1948), p. 188. 

** NED, s.v. Foil, v', 4, generalized. Cp. Foil, sb?, 2: and cf. 3 Hen. VI, V, iv, 42; 
Troilus and Cressida I, iii, $72. 

* NED, s.v. Foil, v?, 5. 

“NED, s.v. Foil, v', 4 spec, Wrestling. Cp. Foil, sb*, 1: and cf. As You Like It 
I, i, 185; I, ii, 199; TI, ii, 14. 

"NED, s.v. Master, v?, 1. 
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out this early section of Venus and Adonis. “ Those that be true 
Christians,” according to a popular manual, “ do always wrestle 
with vices, and fight with concupiscence and lust; they endeavor 
to bridle wicked affections.” ** In this “ wrestling ” Venus “ foyld” 
Mars, according to the mythographers. If Venus is thought of, 
after the mythographic tradition, as representing the “ animal’ 
motions of the flesh (cp. n. 12, above) , we may find appropriate 
also the sense of foil which expresses the animal act of trampling 
underfoot,** while master may also apply technically to the con- 
trol of animals.** These senses perhaps prefigure the implication 
of the Courser-Jennet episode, but a final sense of fozl is immed 
ately recommended by the force of convention: i.e. to “ foul 
defile, pollute.” ** A more particularized sense is cited by the 
NED as “to dishonor; esp. to deflower (a woman), to violate 
(chastity) .”** Albeit unwittingly, Venus is therefore made to 
echo the Fulgentian moral, virtus conrupta libidine, when she 
concludes that she “ foyld the god of fight.” 


IV 


Though Venus may be said to parody the moralized version ¢ 
her affair with Mars, even her point of view presents it asi 
conflict. I do not suppose that Shakespeare intends us to choos 
between Venus and a sober Fulgentius. We are meant, rather 
to delight in the playful ironies and wit which result from the 
interplay of two opposed attitudes. But in any case the conflic 
remains—the battle of attitudes which informs the entire poem 
The militia is, of course, an Ovidian trope, but Shakespeare! 
Ovid was a renaissance Ovid and Venus and Adonis is a renait 
sance poem. What Shakespeare is treating and how he treats! 

*2 John Woolton, The Christian Manual; or, Of the Life and Manners of Tn 
Christians (1576) (Parker Society edn., Cambridge, 1851), p. 10. In his Sermow 
(ed. G. E. Corrie for the Parker Society, Cambridge, 1844) Bp. Hugh Latimer state 
that “all those which be in the kingdom of God must wrestle, strive, and fight wih 
the devil” (p. 361) and “we must wrestle with sin” (p. 549). See Eph. vi, 
and its context. 

*°NED, s.v. Foil, v', 1, 2; sb*: “What is trampled underfoot; hence, Manut 
dung.” Cf. F.Q. V, xi, 38, line 8. Cp. Venus and Adonis, lines $11-2. The concept ¢ 
the homo animalis is discussed in “ Venus, Adonis, and the Horses,” pp. 259 ff. 


**NED s.v. Master, v', 2. Adonis, in line $19, in his Courser’s “ testie maistet; 
and in line 914 the “maister” of his hounds. The flesh is commonly symbolized bj 


the horse: hence the frequent image of “ bridling.” 
*°NED, s.v. Foil, v’, 6. 
*°NED, s.v. Foil, v’, 7. Partridge does not record this usage. 
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d€ true B sould not be confused. What he deals with in Venus and Adonis 


wrestl Bs the psychomachic “ interior warfare ” between the two contra- 
deavor dictory aspects of human nature defined and elaborated in a 
foyld” thousand ways by his contemporaries. The relationship of the 
ght af, antagonists could be described by a number of metaphors, none 
nial” of which, because of traditional reiteration, was particularly 
opriate original. Hence Shakespeare can reflect his narrative context with 
mopling F the commonplace analogy of the horse-and-rider,*’ or as a militia 
he cot F moris which may be contested “ in the verie lists of loue ” ana- 
cation F tomically defined in st. 100. He chooses to vary the trope with 
“— the homiletic image of “ wrestling ” in the early part of the poem, 
oul, 


and we are supposed to appreciate the way he manipulates the 
by the F doctrinal commonplace for humorous effects. Indeed we miss out 
violate F on the fun if, unaware of such moral values in Elizabethan idiom, 
ade tf we do not recognize this interpenetration of meanings. 

en she Louis R. Zocea follows the view of Douglas Bush when he finds 
that mythological poetry towards the end of the sixteenth century 
“shook off the bonds of a too strict morality, thus freeing the 
Qvidian myths of their layer of moralization.” ** This liberation 
rsion off conveniently frees Shakespeare and Marlowe from the contamina- 
it as af tion of moral ideas, and the idea has been used to support the 
» choow reduction of these poets to the level of naive eroticism. Such 
rather, conventions as those illustrated in the moralizations of the myth 
rom thef of Venus and Mars, however, do not necessarily produce sermons. 
conflict In cur own solemnity we tend to forget the delights of irony. 
poet Without the mythographic tradition, indeed, much of the sophis- 
spears ticated “‘ Ovidian ” wit and polish Meres (and how, we may 
. renaisf Well ask, did Meres read his Ovid?) recognized in Shakespeare’s 
treats if Mythological narrative would be lost, the playful ambiguities 
an darkened by a shallow literalism. Golding, Spenser, Shakespeare 
‘3 Sermm§ —tach makes use of “ Christianized ” mythology to suit his own 
imer stats degree of moral fervor. Shakespeare, I submit, strove to emulate 
fight “ the clever and delightful ironies which he found in the Ovid of 
ph. vs EE his day—and considered this spirit, too, something to be imitated 
», Mant | ftom his “ source.” 


concept 

59 ff. Ff Queens College 

e maiste, § ———___ 

rbolized by} F Analyzed in detail in “ Venus, Adonis, and the Horses.” The humorous quality 


| of Venus and Adonis has been emphasized by Rufus Putney, “ Venus Agonistes,” Univ. 
"f Colorado Studies, Series in Lang. and Lit., No. 4 (1953), pp. 52-66. 
Elizabethan Narrative Poetry (New Brunswick, 1950), p. 230. 
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CHARACTER AND THEME IN 
CHAPMAN’S BUSSY D’AMBOIS 


BY IRVING RIBNER 


We have long regarded George Chapman as among the most 
didactic poets of his age, as one who saw poetry as the highest 
form of wisdom and who could write to Sir Thomas Howard in 
his dedicatory epistle to The Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois d 
“ material instruction, elegant and sententious excitations t 
virtue, and deflections from her contrary, being the souls, limbs 
and limits of an autentical [sic] tragedy.”* Chapman reflected 
his conception of the artist’s true function in his dramatic as wel 
as his non-dramatic writings, and we are indebted to Ennis Ree 
who in his recent study’ has redirected our attention to the 
ethical content of Chapman’s tragedies. Yet Rees is in dange 
of reducing the plays to mere moral exempla and of considering 
the entire corpus of Chapman’s work as the reflection of a 
ethical system which the poet had fully evolved before he bega 
to write and of which the various poems and plays merely reflec 
different facets. Chapman’s career as a dramatic artist, on th 
contrary, must be viewed as one of continuous growth aml 
development, and we can do no real justice to the early Busy 
D’Ambois®* by reading it in the light of poems and plays writte 
many years later. 

The traditional view of Bussy D’Ambois as Chapman’s enthus: 
astic celebration of the self-sufficient “complete man” whos 





2 All references to Chapman’s plays are to the editions by T. M. Parrott, IW 
Tragedies (London, 1910) and the Comedies (London, 1914). 

* The Tragedies of George Chapman: Renaissance Ethics in Action (Cambridg. 
Mass., 1954). Bussy D’Ambrois is treated on pp. 29-50. 

* Bussy, first printed for William Aspley in 1607, was probably written for 


Children of the Chapel in 1603 or 1604. It was revised by Nathan Field in 1610 «1 


probably again before it was printed for Robert Lunne in 1641. See Parrott, Tragedia 
p. 541. The Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois cannot have been written earlier than Ifl! 





(Parrott, p. 571.) Between the composition of the two plays Chapman had underga'® 


considerable development, and he reflected a new and different attitude towards Bust 
in The Revenge. This can not be allowed to affect our understanding of the eatltt 


play. 
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own virttz places him above morality and whose stoic fortitude 
makes him the master of his world,‘ is obviously in need of 
correction, and Rees does well to expose its limitations. But can 
we any more readily accept Rees’ own conclusion that “ Bussy 
was made to express the frailty and fate of the natural man 
without true learning or religion. His tragedy consists in the 
weck of one who might have been a complete man” (p. 50) ? 
Chapman tells us emphatically at the end that Bussy’s tragedy 
he mos; of a man “ learned, valiant, virtuous ” (V, ili, 33), and that 
highest fhe is a “ complete man” (V, iv, 147), and not one who might 
yward itfhave been one. There is no such emphasis upon religion as in 
nbois df the later Revenge and no suggestion that the hero would have 
tions tf yofited from a greater measure of it, 


s, limbs Rees would maintain that the play is a moral argument which 
reflectedf olds up the fate of Bussy, one of Chapman’s “ bestial servants of 
c as wel tlove” (p. 28), as a cautionary example of what might happen 
nis Reef i, any man who allows his passion to govern him, challenges the 
n to the just laws of society and allows lust to overcome his reason and 
“ dange render him its slave. I would suggest that to so read the play 
nsideritgf i; to divorce the character of Bussy from the total complex of 
mn of af the dramatic action as fully as he was divorced by those earlier 
he begilf cities to whom Rees takes exception.” We cannot approach this 
ly refled play in the simple terms of whether Chapman approved or dis- 
t, on the approved of Bussy’s career, for this is to reduce the author’s 


“ am complex tragic vision to relatively insignificant terms. 
; y USS! 


s written 





I would suggest that Bussy shares the amplitude which has 


.— ‘See, for instance, Parrott, Tragedies, pp. 545-546; A. S. Ferguson, “The Plays of 
; enthus: ‘George Chapman,” MLR, XIII (1918), 1-24; XV (1920), 223-239; This view is 
> whos implicit, among more recent studies, in Michael Higgins, “The Development of the 
‘Senecal Man’: Chapman’s Bussy D’Ambois and some Precursors,” RES, XXIII 
(1947), 24-88; W. G. McCollom, “ The Tragic Hero and Chapman’s Bussy D’Amboism,” 
UTQ, XVIII (1949), 227-283; Clifford Leech, “ The Atheist’s Tragedy as a Dramatic 
(Cambri Comment on Chapman’s Bussy Plays,” JEGP, LIII (1953), 525-530. See also R. H. 
Pekinson, “Nature and The Tragic Hero in Chapman’s Bussy Plays,” MLQ, III 
}(1942), 268-285, for the view of the play as Chapman’s attempt to adopt the 
in 1610 as “Marlovian Superman ” to the requirements of Senecan Tragedy. 
t. Tragedial In trying to find a psychological consistency in Bussy, Rees is forced to interpret 
» than 161! those speeches which reveal him in a favorable light as dramatic irony or mere 
d undergathe ting (see pp. 38-40). Rees ignores the role of character as choral commentary, 
vards Bus °™Mmon a technique in Elizabethan and Jacobean drama, and particularly marked 
t the earl” Chapman. See M. C. Bradbrook, Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy 
(Cambridge, 1935), particularly pp. 71-72. 
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been a part of the greatest tragic heroes, Greek and Elizabethan, 
that Chapman can neither approve nor disapprove of him because 
he is consciously shaped as a dramatic symbol of humanity, faced 
with a problem which all mankind must face, In this amplitude 
we have much of the difference between moral exemplum and 
the kind of philosophical exploration which is tragedy. In Bussy 
D’Ambois Chapman set himself for the first time to answer in 
drama the ancient question of how man, endowed by his creator 
with reason, strength and goodness, could live in an evil world. 
This question Shakespeare had proposed in Hamlet some three 
years before, and he had sought to resolve it by a triumphant 
assertion of a divine providence to which man need only frame 
his own will to accord. In such later plays as The Revenge of 
Bussy D’Ambois, and Caesar and Pompey, Chapman’s study of 
the classical stoics was to lead him to a not unsimilar viev, 
but in the earlier Bussy, which as critics have pointed out shows 
little of the deliberate stoicism of the later plays,° Chapman 
has not yet found his answer, and the final statement of the play 
is not the simple moral dictum which Rees finds in it. 

Critics traditionally have pointed to Chapman’s weakness in 
character portrayal, and they have compared him unfavorably to 
Shakespeare in this respect.’? Such a comparison does grave in 
justice to Chapman, for it slights the particular quality of his 
own dramatic artistry. Chapman was not a naturalistic dramatist. 
He was never concerned with portraiture of character as a signif 


cant end in itself, nor was Shakespeare for that matter, although} 
his supreme ability to lend the illusion of reality to his dramatic 


symbols has led so many critics to view his characters out 
their context in the plays in which they appear. The wide division 
among critics of Bussy D’Ambois may come in part from a failure 
to recognize that none of the characters in this play was designed 
as a realistic portrait from life, but that each performs various 
thematic functions within the total design, and that these fune- 
tions are often incompatable with one another in terms of psycho 


*See J. W. Wieler, George Chapman—The Effect of Stoicism on His Tragedit 
(New York, 1949), pp. 21-51. 

*™Chapman’s ability as a dramatist, however, has been defended by James Smith, 
who denies both his philosophical profundity and his obscurity, the two qualities 
which have usually been applied to him. See “George Chapman,” Scrutiny, Il 
(1984-5), 339-350; IV (1935-6), 45-61. 
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logical veresimilitude, but that all together they constitute the 
ethical statement which is the primary concern of the play.’ 
Bussy, Monsieur, Tamyra and the rest may at times be used as 
symbols of particular moral positions, and at others they may be 
used to comment with the voice of Chapman on the events of 
the play in terms inconsistent psychologically with the moral 
positions for which they have already been made to stand. 


Bussy himself performs three distinct roles within the play. 
(On one level he is a symbol of ordinary humanity, with its mixture 
of good and evil, striving to live virtuously, but by his very 
involvement in living inevitably corrupted and destroyed. Man 
cannot divorce himself, Chapman is saying, from the corrupt 
society of which he is a part, and as he lives in society man must 
inevitably be infused with its own corruption until his world 
destroys him. Chapman’s nature is the vitiated and corrupt 
nature of Renaissance pessimism and not the harmonious and 
perfect whole of which Richard Hooker and his followers con- 
ceived. For the evil world into which man is born, Chapman 
probably could find no symbol more meaningful to his audience 
than that of the corrupt court of Henry III. Bussy’s life journey 
is framed by Chapman to mirror the awful paradox that to live 
is to know evil and to die. To resolve this paradox Chapman came 
in later years to create the mythical brother of Bussy, Clermont 
D’Ambois who in The Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois offers Chap- 
man’s answer: that man may become impervious to the evil of 
the world and the master of his own fate by the cultivation of 
his own knowledge and religion and by attuning his human will 
to the will of God with a confidence in the goodness and wisdom 
of the divine master plan. There is no such answer in Bussy 
D’Ambois, but only the heroic spectacle of suffering man at least 
able to accept his end with courage and fortitude. 

On another level Bussy is used to suggest a reason for this 
tragedy which Chapman sees as the universal lot of man. This 
reason is the fall of man from Paradise and the consequent cor- 
tuption of nature which in a large area of Renaissance belief had 
brought to an end the “ golden age ” when man could live by his 


*Some such multiple use of character has been perceived in Chapman’s Byron 


ee by Peter Ure, “The Main Outline of Chapman’s Byron,” SP, XLVII (1950), 
568-588, 
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own natural instincts, sharing in the perfect harmony of God's 
creation. Then all hierarchies of order and degree, all institutions 
of government and law were unnecessary. Bussy is framed as a 
natural man such as lived in this “ golden age ”’; his own natural 
instincts are above human laws: 


since I am free, 
(Offending no just law), let no law make 
By any wrong it does, my life her slave: 
When I am wrong’d, and that law fails to right me, 
Let me be king myself (as man was made), 
And do a justice that exceeds the law; 
If my wrong pass the power of single valour 
To right and expiate; then be you my king, 
And do a right, exceeding law and nature: 
Who to himself is law, no law doth need, 
Offends no law, and is a king indeed. 

(II, i, 194-204) 


Bussy is thus described by King Henry III, speaking as choral 
commentator: 


A man so good, that only would uphold 

Man in his native noblesse, from whose fall 

All our dissensions rise; that in himself 

(Without the outward patches of our frailty, 

Riches and honour) knows he comprehends 

Worth with the greatest: Kings had never borne 

Such boundless empire over other men, 

Had all maintain’d the spirit and state of D’Ambois; 

Nor had the full impartial hand of Nature 

That all things gave in her original, 

Without these definite terms of Mine and Thine, 

Been turn’d unjustly to the hand of Fortune, 

Had all preserv’d her in her prime, like D’Ambois; 

No envy, no disjunction had dissolv’d, 

Or pluck’d one stick out of the golden faggot 

In which the world of Saturn bound our lives, 

Had all been held together with the nerves, 

The genius, and th’ igenuous soul of D’Ambois. 
(IIT, ii, 90-107) 


Had D’Ambois, the natural man prevailed, he is saying, ther 
would be no need for laws, no social ills or inequalities, none of 
those attributes of a fallen social order which Medieval and 
Renaissance churchmen held to have proceeded from the fall of 
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man from Paradise. That this was a notion close to Chapman’s 
heart we can tell from a passage in The Gentleman Usher, which 
was entered in the Stationer’s Register in November, 1605, and 
thus must have been written close in time to Bussy D’Ambois. 
Here the virtuous Strozza, who through his faith in God has 
been endowed with a miraculous power of prophecy and wisdom, 
speaks similar words: 


Had all been virtuous men, 
There never had been prince upon the earth, 
And so no subject; all men had been princes: 
A virtuous man is subject to no prince, 
But to his soul and honour, which are laws 
That carry fire and sword within themselves, 
Never corrupted, never out of rule. (V, iv, 56-62) 


‘ > 


But there are no such virtuous men: the “ golden age” is no 
more. The tragedy of Bussy is that natural man cannot survive 
and retain his virtue in the corrupt present world as he might 
have had not man fallen. Human laws are necessary, as Chapman 
is to affirm in the magnanimous and pious King Henry IV of 
the later Byron plays, but that these laws are now reflected in 
the shallow and treacherous Henry III and his brother heightens 
the tragic irony of Bussy’s fall for his unwillingness to recognize 
their necessity. The complete man of the “ golden age ” cannot 
now survive, as the ghost of the friar affirms: 


Farewell, brave relics of a complete man, 

Look up and see thy spirit made a star; 

Join flames with Hercules, and when thou sett’st 

Thy radiant forehead in the firmament, 

Make the vast crystal crack with thy receipt; 

Spread to a world of fire, and the aged sky 

Cheer with sparks of old humanity. (V, iv, 147-153) 


This is not the death of the bestial sinner without learning or 
religion, which Rees sees in Bussy, but of “ old humanity ” who 
cannot survive on earth but will lend splendor to the heavens. 
This is Chapman’s lament that such a man as Bussy D’Ambois 
can be no more. That the fate of Bussy reflects the general 
corruption of Nature is’ made clear in an important speech of 
foreshadowing by Monsieur, speaking here not in his role of 
villainous plotter, but in that of choral commentator upon the 
action of the play: 
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If thou outlive me, as I know thou must, 

Or else hath Nature no proportion’d end 

To her great labours; she hath breathed a mind 

Into thy entrails, of desert to swell 

Into another great Augustus Caesar, 

Organs and faculties fitted to her greatness; 

And should that perish like a common spirit, 

Nature’s a courtier and regards no merit. 

(LV, i, 101-108) 

This heroic, complete Bussy D’Ambois will not outlive the vile 
politician, Monsieur. He wil die like a common creature, and 
in this defeat Chapman mirrors the corruption of nature which 
has lost forever the harmonious perfection of the “ golden age” 
before the fall. 

With these two functions of Bussy, as symbol of ordinary man 
and as symbol of prelapsarian perfection, is combined a third: 
that of choral commentator which Bussy shares with all of the 
other characters of the play. It is in this role that we find him 
in his opening speech, commenting upon the corrupt world he 
is about to enter, but of whose corruption we have little reason 
to believe he yet has had experience: 


Fortune, not Reason, rules the state of things, 
Reward goes backwards, Honour on his head; 
Who is not poor, is monstrous; only Need 
Gives form and worth to every human seed. 
As cedars beaten with continual storms 
So great men flourish... 
Man is a torch borne in the wind; a dream 
But of a shadow, summ’d with all his substance. 
(I, i, 1-19) 


In this imperfect world, where greatness is an illusion, and where 


a capricious fortune (the very first word of the play) rules the 
lives of men, there is only one resort: 


We must to virtue for her guide resort, 


Or we shall shipwreck in our safest port. (I, i, 32-33) 


On another level the speech introduces us to Bussy, the young 
man about to enter the world. His poverty—Chapman’s quite 
unhistorical innovation—is symbol both of his virtue and of 
that alienation from the world of men which in a corrupt society 
must be the price of virtue. He “neglects the light and loves 
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obscure abodes ” (I, i, 47) , but this is a role foreign to the nature 
of man, and when Monsieur comes to offer him wealth and 
position, he cannot refuse this symbol of entry into the active 
world, although he knows the shallowness of the world he enters 
and that he will be but a pawn in the hands of the power-hungry 
Monsieur. He accepts the decree of fortune that man must assume 
the social role of man, but he trusts in his own virtue to protect 
him: 

He'll put his plow into me, plow me up; 

But his unsweating thrift is policy, 

And learning-hating policy is ignorant 

To fit his seed-land soil; a smooth plain ground 

Will never nourish any politic seed; 

I am for honest actions not for great; 

If I may bring up a new fashion, 


And rise in Court for virtue, speed his plow! 
(I, i, 123-130) 


Before the end of the play Bussy will himself have embraced the 
“nolicy ” he now decries in Monsieur; his initial virtue will not 
save him. He knows the world into which he enters, but he 
rationalizes his choice: ; 


Man’s first hour’s rise is first step to his fall. 
T’ll venture that; men that fall low must die, 
As well as men cast headlong from the sky. (141-143) 


No sooner has Bussy’s choice been made than Chapman shows 
with a fine dramatic irony that Bussy’s virtue will be to no avail. 
His first fruit of his new social role is gold, and in receiving this 
he must cope with human avarice, embodied in the loathsome and 
obsequious Maffé. Thus Bussy begins his first quarrel, and thus 
he acquires the first of the enemies who will at last destroy him.® 
The French court is all affectation and pretense, and when Bussy 
enters it he must assume the normal role of the courtier which is 
reflected in his formal and artificial wooing of the Duchess of 
Guise, Bussy, the natural man, however, will not accept the 
social canons of order and degree, and his baiting of his superior, 
the Duke of Guise, wins him another more powerful enemy. In 
the contrapuntal lines of Bussy’s wooing of the duchess and 


i] . . ° . . . . 
: James Smith, Scrutiny, IV, 45, misses the symbolic function of this episode when 
¢ dismisses it as an extraneous intrusion in the play. 


Irving Ribner 


baiting of her husband we have the two roles of Bussy neatly 
juxtaposed: ordinary man entering the corrupt world and assum. 
ing its values, and the natural man rebelling against the false 
values of that very world. 

From the false code of courtly dalliance Chapment turns to 
the false code of courtly honor, by whose rules also man in society 
must live. Thus Bussy must fight with the taunting nobles, 
Barrisor, L’Anou and Pyrot, and the result must be the death 
of five men, including the great soldier of France and the two 
friends, Brisac and Melynell, who have come to Bussy’s aid. This 
in term of the world’s law is murder, as King Henry declares 
(II, i, 149) , but Monsieur, in a choral role, defends the action as 
the proper behavior of the natural man: 


Manly slaughter ; 
Should never bear the account of wilful murther; 
It being a spice of justice, where with life 





Offending past law equal life is laid 

In equal balance, to scourge that offence 

By law of reputation, which to men 

Exceeds all positive law, and what that leaves 

To true men’s valours (not prefixing rights 

Of satisfaction, suited to their wrongs) 

A free man’s eminence may supply and take. 

(II, i, 150-159) 

But no man in the corrupt present world can be truly free. Bussy’ 
very exercise of the attributes of the natural man has made hin 
a murderer in terms of the world’s law, just as it will make him 
an adulterer. 

Ennis Rees has described the relation between Bussy ané 
Tamyra as one of passionate lust. What is remarkable, however, 
is that Chapman, who knew well how to paint the lust of Monsiew 
and the jealous frenzy of Montsurry, does not dwell at all o 
any lustful passion on Bussy’s part. The lust of Monsieur, Chap- | 


man’s own addition to the historical story, serves rather to st | 
off by contrast the utterly different love of Bussy for his lady.) 


She is an embodiment of the animal passion which is a part (| 


the nature with which Bussy must live. He is introduced 0 


Tamyra by the Friar as one fitting to satisfy the passion of!) 
noble lady: 


Come, worthiest son, I am past measure glad, 
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That you (whose worth I have approv’d so long) 
Should be the object of her fearful love; 
Since both your wit and spirit can adapt 
Their full force to supply her utmost weakness: 
You know her worths and virtues, for report 
Of all that know is to a man a knowledge: 
You know, besides, that our affections storm, 
Rais’d in our blood, no reason can reform. 
Though she seek then their satisfaction 
(Which she must needs, or rest unsatisfied) 
Your judgment will esteem her place thus wrought, 
Nothing less dear than if yourself had sought. 

(II, ii, 133-145) 


In responding to Tamyra Bussy is accepting the normal condition 
of corrupted nature over which human reason can have no control. 
He has not sought her love, but in the world he has entered the 
role of the illicit lover is a natural one, and he assumes it as 
lightly as he had assumed the defense of his honor against his 
sneering dectractors. That adultery is the normal way of the 
French court had been made clear by Monsieur in pressing his 
own suit of Tamyra: 


Honour, what’s that? Your second maidenhead: 
And what is that? A word: the word is gone, 
The thing remains: the rose is pluck’d, the stalk 
Abides; an easy loss where no lack’s found: 
Believe it, there’s as small lack in the loss 
As there is pain i’ the losing; archers ever 
Have two strings to a bow; and shall great Cupid 
(Archer of archers both in men and women) 
Be worse provided than a common archer? 
A husband and a friend all wise wives have. 

(II, ii, 10-19) 


Even Montsurry counsels his wife to bear the advances of Mon- 
sleur, since immorality is the prerogative of princes (IT, ii, 68-84) . 

That Bussy should begin his intrigue with Tamyra is thus, on 
the one hand, the inevitable result of his entry into the world 
and his acceptance of its values, and on the other an ordinary 
exercise of the functions of natural man. Their love is dictated 
by necessity,?° as Tamyra affirms for the audience: 





: *’ On the important role of fortune or necessity in the play, see Hardin Craig, “ Ethics 
in the Jacobean Drama: The Case of Chapman,” in The Parrott Presentation Volume 
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It is not I, but urgent destiny, 

That (as great statesmen for their general and 

In politic justice, make poor men offend) 

Enforceth my offence to make it just. 

What shall weak dames do, when the whole work of nature 
Hath a strong finger in each one of us. (III, i, 62-67) 


The theme of an invidious fortune guiding Bussy’s life is worked 
into the texture of the play. 

Tamyra, whose inconsistency has so puzzled critics of the play, 
is cast by Chapman as a symbol both of the natural force whieh 
man can not evade and of the conflict between the demands o 
this force and those of the social order. Her frenzied protestation 


first of loyalty to her husband, then of passion for Bussy and of 
shameful remorse for her transgressions are reflections of thi} 


conflict for which she stands. Bussy, in his role as natural man, 
can feel none of this conflict. His relation to Tamyra is the naturi 


relation of man and woman belonging to a “ golden age ” without} 


the restraints of marriage (symbolized by the union of Tamyn 
and Montsurry which can evoke no real feeling other than thi 
of the wronged husband who must defend his honor at whateve 
human cost). Bussy loves outside of all moral law; he has m 
sense of sin: 


Sin is a coward, madam, and insults 

But on our weakness, in his truest valour: 

And so our ignorance tames us, that we let 

His shadows fright us. (IIT, i, 20-23) 


The affair between Bussy and Tamyra is the crucial element it| 


his career and the immediate cause of his death. It is, on the on 
hand, a dramatic reflection of the involvement in sin which i 
the inevitable consequence of living,’ and on the other it is the 
free expression of the normal qualities of natural man and womal. 


These two facets are fused, for the burden of the drama is thal 
natural man cannot survive in a corrupt world. A treacherot'} 


(Princeton, 1935), pp. 25-46. This theme has been recognized also by Smith, Scrutinj 
IV, 50, who writes that “in the matter of vice, both she [Tamyra] and the whole a 
mankind are at the mercy of nature.” It is this emphasis in the play which makes! 
impossible for us to view Bussy, like Rees, as “a cautionary example.” Nature bei 
what it is, his fate cannot be escaped. 

*. Bussy, through his entry into the world has become the sinful creature who 
Monsieur describes (III, ii, 423-458) in the powerful scene in which the two me 
castigate one another. 
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servant must reveal the lovers’ secret; the jealous frustration of 
Monsieur must vent itself in a drive for the most inhuman 
retribution, and the demands of society’s code of honor must 
provoke the injured husband to a vehement animal fury, reflected 
in the stabbing of Tanyra and her torture upon the rack: “ the 
course I must run for mine honour sake” (V, i, 25), as her 
husband explains it. 

The summoning of the spirits, Behometh and Cartophylax, at 
the end of the fourth act provided the Jacobean audience with 
the kind of sensationalism it relished, and we must not forget 
that Chapman, in spite of his philosophical bent and of the strong 
vein of poetic symbolism in his plays, knew well how to please 
the eruder tastes of his audience. But this episode serves other 
functions as well. With the knowledge of the plot against him 
which the spirits provide, Bussy is able to embrace his end 
knowingly and bravely and by his last heroic gestures affirm the 
dignity of man in spite of the world’s evil which he has come to 
share. By providing Bussy with this knowledge Chapman is able 
also to illuminate another facet of his hero’s corruption; Bussy 
now vows to meet his enemies with that very “ policy ” which 
has been the mark of Monsieur, and to which at the beginning 
of the play Bussy had been so strongly opposed: 


I'll soothe his plots, and strow my hate with smiles, 
Till all at once the close mines of my heart 
Rise at full date, and rush into his blood: 
I'll bind his arm in silk, and rub his flesh, 
To make the vein swell, that his soul may gush 
Into some kennel where it longs to lie, 
And policy shall be flank’d with policy. 
Yet shall the feeling centre where we meet 
Groan with the weight of my approaching feet: 
I'll make th’inspired thresholds of his court 
Sweat with the weather of my horrid steps, 
Before I enter; yet will I appear 
Like calm security before a ruin: 
A politician must like lightning melt 
The very marrow, and not taint the skin: 
His ways must not be seen; the superficies 
Of the green centre must not taste his feet: 
When hell is plow’d up with his wounding tracts: 
And all his harvest reap’d by hellish facts. 

(IV, ii, 175-193) 
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Bussy has accepted the values of Monsieur. He is at the end th 
corrupt anti-social force which Ennis Rees describes, but whi 
Rees ignores is that this has been a gradual corruption from 
initial virtue, that it has been the inevitable result of an involve. 
ment in living which no man can evade, and that in the large 
symbolism of the play it reflects the general fate of man. Busy 
is never the “ cautionary example ” which the audience can holi 
up to scorn and in whose end it can feel the execution of poeti 
justice. Bussy is a figure with whom the audience must instine. 
tively identify, for he stands also for the dignity of man whic 
he upholds to the very end and in which it is the audience} 
profoundest urge to believe. In Chapman’s careful delineation ¢ 
Bussy as the natural man, moreover, the audience is directed 
not so much to an awareness of his own sin as to a sense of the 
corruption of the society which must destroy him. In lamentix 
the fall of Bussy we lament also the fall of man, and this is: 
tragic emotion such as an audience can never feel in witnessing 
the simple punishment of an ignorant sinner. 

The Guise and Monsieur, who throughout the play have servel 
as symbols of a corrupt society while also serving as choral com: 
mentators, in the fifth act are described as ministers of fat 
(V, ili, 63-64). They stand now for the necessity which wi 
destroy Bussy, and in a short but significant choral scene the 
also show the audience how it must regard the ensuing death ¢ 
the hero. Bussy’s nobility and grandeur are affirmed, but suc 
greatness nature must destroy just as it destroys less perfect men: 


Now shall we see that Nature hath no end 
In her great works responsive to their worths. 


(V, ii, 1-2) 


here will be one 
Young, learned, valiant, virtuous, and full mann’d; 
One on whom Nature spent so rich a hand 
That with an ominous eye she wept to see 
So much consum’d her virtuous treasury. 
Yet as the winds sing through a hollow tree 
And (since it lets them pass through) let it stand; 
But a tree solid (since it gives no way 
To their wild rage) they rend up by the root: 
So this whole man 
(That will not wind with every crooked way, 
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Trod by the servile world) shall reel and fall 

Before the frantic puffs of blind-born chance 

That pipes through empty men, and makes them dance. 
(32-45) 


Here is no spectacle of just retribution for sin within a Christian 
moral order. Bussy’s death will reflect rather the inevitable end 
of man at the hands of a vitiated nature which pays no regard 
to the magnificent traits with which she created him. This com- 
mon fate of man Bussy can only accept with a heroism fitting 
his nobility. He goes bravely to his death, sparing the life of 
Montsurry in an act of magnanimity, and when he has been 
treacherously shot from behind, speaking chorally for Chapman 
on the meaning of his life and death: 
*tis enought for me 

That Guise and Monsieur, Death and Destiny, 

Come behind D’Ambois. Is my body, then, 

But pentrable flesh? And must my mind 

Follow my blood? Can my divine part add 

No aid to the earthly in extremity? 

Then these divines are but for form, not fact: 

Man is of two sweet courtly friends compact, 

A mistress and a servant: let my death 

Define life nothing but a courtier’s breath. 

(V, iv, 76-85) 


The “two sweet courtly friends ” are, as Parrott points out (p. 

560), the body and soul of man who are related to one another as 

the Jover to his mistress. It is the tragedy of human life that 

man’s immortal parts can not preserve his mortal. This fact 

Bussy accepts, and he will put his faith in the soul which remains: 
I'll not complain to earth yet, but to heaven, 


And, like a man, look upwards even in death. 
(V, iv, 88-89) 


He celebrates the immortality of his fame and he offers his fate 
’s a symbol of the universal human frailty, in lines which 
Chapman translated loosely from the Hercules Oetaeus of Seneca: 


Oh, my fame, 
Live in despite of murther. Take thy wings 
And haste thee where the grey ey’d Morn perfumes 
Her rosy chariot with Sabaean spices! 
Fly, where the Evening from the Iberian vales 
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Takes on her swarthy shoulders Hecate 
Crowned with a grove of oaks; fly where men feel 

The burning axletree, and those that suffer 

Beneath the chariot of the snowy Bear: 

And tell them all that D’Ambrois in hasting 

To the eternal dwellers; that a thunder 

Of all their sights together (for their frailties 

Beheld in me) may quit my worthless fall 

With a fit volley for my funeral. (V, iv, 98-111) 


The frailties of mankind, past and present, are beheld in him, 
The audience leaves the theater with a sense of the heroic magnif- 
cence of the natural man, and at the same time with a renewed 
awareness of the common plight of humanity in a world in whieh 
this magnificence cannot survive, in which even man’s immortal 
parts can not preserve him from the evil of a corrupted natur 
in which he is destined to live. It is to this sombre view of human 
life that Chapman designed Bussy D’Ambois to give poetic 
expression. 
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TIME AND SPACE 
AS MILTONIC SYMBOL 


BY JACKSON I, COPE 


I 


Professor Marjorie Nicolson is fond of quoting Masson’s obser- 
vation that “ Shakespeare lived in a world of time, Milton in a 
universe of space.” + This notion provided her with a focus for 
the influential and exciting essay in which she suggested that 
“Milton’s imagination . . . was stimulated less by books about 
the new astronomy than by the actual sense experience of celestial 
observation . . . Milton on some occasion ‘ viewed all things at 
one view” through a telescope. . . . That experience he never 
forgot... it made Paradise Lost the first modern cosmic poem in 
which a drama is played against a background of interstellar 
space.”* In a later study tracing the breaking of the circle of 
perfection which had enclosed the medieval world, Professor Nicol- 
son went on to elaborate the paradox that Milton was aesthetically 
gratified by that infinity which he rejected on theological grounds.® 
Certainly no reader of Paradise Lost has failed to sense the ever- 
present shifting of a spatial perspective moving through vast 
immensities which lends substance to such observations. And 
most readers will have followed Professor Nicolson’s argument 
into Paradise Regained, where she finds a succession of views 
which are “ limited to this world alone, even though the scope 
of some of them is such as to stagger comprehension.” * The chief 
of these, of course, is the scene of temptation on the mountain, 
a scene to which we will return in time. 


*“Milton and the Telescope,” [ELH, II (1935) ] reprinted in Science and Imagination 
(Ithaca, 1956) , p. 96. 

*Ibid., p. 81. Elmer Edgar Stoll has argued against Nicolson’s viewpoint in “ Criticism 
Criticized: Spenser and Milton,” JEGP, XLI (1942), 451-77 and in From Shakespeare 
to Joyce (New York, 1944), pp. 413-21. His criticism fails to convince me, however, 
when it reduces Milton’s spatial descriptions to a commonplace of literary tradition. 

The Breaking of the Circle (Evanston, 1950), pp. 160-66. 

Science and Imagination, pp. 93-4. 













These seem to me valuable and pertinent analyses, which de. 
scribe the spatial aspect of Milton’s poetry as a cultural phe. 
nomenon reflecting that vision of nature which was opening out 
around the poet. We must recollect, however, that space forces 
itself upon the astronomer or painter, but that it is not equally 
necessary for the poet to come to terms with this dimension, 
Milton’s very early employment of movement toward the widen. 
ing heavens, as apotheosis symbol in the “ Fair Infant ” and as 
the ladder to prophecy in “Il Penseroso,” warns us that we 
should not tacitly attribute to Galileo’s space the same significance 
as to that which expands from the pages of an epic. I should 


like to examine the spatial dimension of Paradise Lost, therefore, 


not as a cultural osmosis by which contemporary reality seeps 
into literature, but as the aesthetic shape of the myth through 
which Milton created meaning for the boundless spaces viewed 
by Galileo “ At Ev’ning from the top of Fesole.” And to do %, 
I must turn from the stirring new commonplaces of seventeenth- 
century science to an older tradition of literary topoi. 

Patch documented the ubiquity of the Goddess Fortuna’s asso- 
ciation with the sea in the literature of the middle ages,’ and 
renaissance readers, familiar with the sonneteers’ complaints for 
their love-tossed ship of fate or with the reiteration of the Lucr- 
tian safe haven in The Faerie Queene, needed no G. Wilson Knight 
to explicate for them the Shakespearean tempests. Even mor 
familiar is the image of Fortune’s wheel, on which was spun the 
massive “ Fall of Princes ” literature which blankets both middle 
ages and renaissance. These are threadbare metaphors. But 
recently Professor Stephen Gilman has given us an exciting and 
perceptive study of Fernando de Rojas’ La Celestina which demor- 
strates that Rojas utilised the old topoi not as metaphors for 
fortune, but as the spatialisation of fortune into plot.® In this 
magnificent tragicomedia of the closing years of the fifteenth 


® Howard Patch, The Goddess Fortuna in Medieval Literature (Cambridge, Mas, 
1927), pp. 101-7. 

°The Art of La Celestina (Madison, 1956), pp. 119-193. The interested reade 
should also consult Leo Spitzer, “A New Book on the Art of ‘The Celestina)” 
Hispanic Review, XXV_ (1957), 1-25, a violent attack upon several points in Gilman’ 
study, including the interpretation of the falls. Gilman successfully replied in “4 
Rejoinder to Leo Spitzer,” Hispanic Review, XXV_ (1957), 112-21, and_expantel 
his argument in “The Fall of Fortune From Allegory to Fiction,” Filologia Roman, 
IV (1957) , 887-54. 
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century, the lover Calisto makes a mis-step from a ladder to 
Melibea’s window and tumbles to his death—ironically in scurry- 
ing toward the clamor of some ruffians who, contracted to kill 
him, have decided instead merely to set up the confused sounds 
ofa fight in order to frighten Calisto, discretion being the better 
part of their cowardly valour. The death of the heroine Melibea 
intensifies the ironic transmutation of the tropes of Fortuna. 
Anguished at Calisto’s death, Melibea tricks her father into allow- 
ing her to ascend to the house top to view the ships in the distance: 
“Subamos, Senor, al acotea alta, por que desde alli goze de la 
deleytosa vista de los navios.” Here are the ships of fortune on a 
physical horizon, an extraordinary touch which has given rise to 
a large corpus of debate among the literal-minded who seek to 
identify the unspecified “ place” of La Celestina through they 
key offered by “la ribera” on which these ships float. But 
Melibea leaps toward them to her death, and her father’s lamen- 
tations make it clear that the ships, like the fall, are symbols: 
“(Para quién edifiqué torres? .. . ¢Para quién fabriqué navios? 
i0 fortuna variable, ministra e mayordoma de los temporales 
bienes! porqué no ejecustaste tu cruel ira, tus mudables ondas, 
en aquello que a ti es subjeto? ” 


Leaving Professor Gilman’s skillful argument undeveloped, we 
must return to Paradise Lost, and admit that the falling through 
“el ayre ageno y extrano ” toward the river of La Celestina leaves 
nothing like the impression of space which surrounds the reader 
of Milton’s epic. If I understand her argument correctly, Pro- 
fessor Nicolson would account for Milton’s greater preoccupation 
with space as his heritage from a scientific age whose expanding 
universe led Newton to argue for a God “all eye, all ear,” who 
“in infinite space, as it were in his sensory, sees the things them- 
elves intimately, and thoroughly perceives them.” But realising 
that Milton, unlike his Cambridge contemporary Henry More. 
does not choose to equate God’s infinity with an infinite space, 


T cite Newton’s Optics from Edwin A. Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of 
Modern Physical Science (London, 1950), p. 284. Cf. John Tull Baker, An Historical 
and Critical Examination of English Space and Time Theories from Henry. More to 
Bishop Berkeley (Bronxville, 1980); Nicolson, The Breaking of the Circle; Rosalie L. 
po yg Traherne and th: Infinite: The Ethical Compromise,” HLQ, XXI 

‘), 69-82, 


Le Ye ’ e e ° ° ° 
Milton’s theology, on the whole, . . . draws from a tradition which is antithetic 
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let us look inward, as Gilman has done with La Celestina, towanl 
space as symbol in the poem rather than outward toward th 
cosmology of those scientists and enthusiasts whom Profess 
Nicolson has so aptly called the “ romantics ” of Milton’s age, 


II 


what surmounts the reach 
Of human sense, I shall delineate so, 
By lik’ning spiritual to corporal forms, 


As may express them best (V, 571-4) 


explains Milton’s Raphael.? He speaks of war in heaven, but he 
has no difficulty in delineating action; the trouble lies in th 
depiction of heaven as place. Lying outside of space, it cannot k 
captured in any metaphors of substance. The Jasper before tht 
throne is now a “ bright/Pavement ” (III, 352-3) , now “ flows’ 
around Jacob’s Ladder (III, 518-9); in another moment it i 
even indeterminate whether “a bright Sea flow’d/ Of Jasper, « 
of liquid Pearle” (III, 518-9). Such details are only echoes ¢ 
the uncertainty of the whole prospect of heaven as it lies “e: 
tended wide/ In circuit, undetermin’d square or round” (Il 
1047-8). Such descriptions are not even approximations in tle 
sense that metaphor approximates, because they result in th 
paradox of contradiction. 


We are likely to remember the magnificent description of Chriif 


creating in Chaos on that occasion when 


He took the golden Compasses, prepar’d 

In Gods Eternal store, to circumscribe 

This Universe, and all created things: 

One foot he center’d, and the other turn’d 

Round through the vast profunditie obscure, 

And said, thus farr extend, thus farr thy bounds, 
This be thy just Circumference, O World. (VII, 225-31) 


to that which was at least temporarily to triumph in establishing in the seventeet! 


century a theory of infinite universe as the inevitable expression of infinite Deity, HY 


essence of whose Nature is the overflowing goodness that must show itself in 
creation of all possible forms of existence in the created universe, Had he expres 


himself on the subject in the Treatise of Christian Doctrine, there is little doubt tit . 
he would have denied the possibility infinite space ” (Nicolson, Science and Imaginalut 


p. 107). 
* All citations are from the Columbia Milton ed. Frank Allen Patterson, et al. (N¢ 
York, 1931-42). 
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But we are not so likely to recall that as Christ and his angels 
set out to accomplish this creative act, 


_ toward 
‘ard the 


ae 
rotessar They view’d the vast immeasurable Abyss 


age. Outrageous as a Sea, dark, wasteful, wilde, 

Up from the bottom turn’d by furious windes 
And surging waves, as Mountains to assault 
sk eee reer 
(VII, 211-5) 


The same image confronted Satan and Sin when she threw back 


sa Hell-gate and 

, but he Before thir eyes in sudden view appear 

3 in the The secrets of the hoarie deep, a dark 

nnot be Illimitable Ocean without bound, 

fore the Without dimension, where length, breadth, & highth, 

“© flows” And time and place are lost; (II, 890-4) 


nt iti— The old metaphor of the raging sea should alert us: time and 
asper, otf place are lost in heaven and chaos alike, but the one transcends 
choes dif space and time, the other struggles to give them birth. Thus the 
ies “erf dimensionless quality of chaos parodies that of heaven, even 
d” (If as the golden turrets of Pandaemonium parody those of the 
s in th} celestial city. And if Christ creates a world from chaos, it is a 
t in thf second creation, God’s concession to the evil of that great fall 
of Satan at the end of which “ Nine times the Space that measures 
of Chrsf Day and Night/ To mortal men, he with his horrid crew/ Lay 
vanquisht ” (I, 50-2). 

I suggest that chaos is the great sea of fortune in which Satan 
thrashes his Icarian wings to cast up the world’s first pair of 
star-crossed lovers and that vast space across which they and the 
stars pursue the fearful passage of their death-marked love.*° 
For everywhere space is the vehicle of imperfection and pain. 
125-81) The most terrible awareness of this state comes through the fierce 
ony of the fallen angels’ attempts to regain heaven by recreating 
ceventeaif? |S every detail in the matter of hell. As the almost numberless 
» Deity, 
tself in Pin this we see another reminder that we cannot read a theologian’s poem as 
1e express! eology. De Doctrina Christiana, I, vii speaks against ex nihilo creation, and con- 
doubt tht cludes: “ the original matter of which we speak, is not to be looked upon as an evil 
‘maginatinp ©=6* “trivial thing, but as intrinsically good, and the chief productive stock of every 
subsequent good.” Even here, however, Milton’s phrasing, when contrasted with the 


et al. (Ne enthusiasm of More or Newton or Traherne, suggests that he is reluctantly backing 
into a logically consistent position. 
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parallels between the two regions are developed, we come to realise 
that the metaphor of extension in which Raphael and Miltm 
speak of heaven has become diabolical reality." But except in 
the language of paradox, heaven defies expression for Satan as 
for Raphael: 

While they adore me on the Throne of Hell, 


With Diadem and Scepter high advanc’d 
The lower still I fall 


(IV, 89-91) 


We notice that the first instance of the intricate interplay o 
ironic parallels between heaven and hell appears with the first 
movement made by a creature through created space, Satan 
fallen arises to go toward the flaming shore of hell with “ uneasie 
steps/ Over the burning Marle, not like those steps/ On Heavens 
Azure” (I, 295-7). Henceforth, painful effort is omnipresent in 
the creation: Satan’s journey through the primal matter is an 
epitome of the point: 
es. nigh founderd on he fares, 


Treading the crude consistence, half on foot, 
Half flying 


Ore bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings or feet pursues his way, 
And swims or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flyes 

(II, 940-50) 


The fall of the angels is literal; the fall of man metaphor. | 


And yet the distinction is shaded in Paradise, where the grim 
parody of the physical fall reinforces Milton’s union of space 


with evil. As Adam eats, he and Eve both “ fansie that they feel/ 
Divinitie within them breeding wings/ Wherewith to scorne the 
Earth” (IX, 1009-11). There is no soaring: “ that false Fruit/ | 


Far other operation first displaid,/ Carnal desire enflaming,” until 
they fall together. “ Flours were the Couch,/ . . . Earths softest 
lap” (IX, 1039-41). As Satan returns to boast of his victory 
to the assembled multitudes of hell, the same movement betweet 
metaphoric and literal statement occurs with the symbolic met#- 
morphoses into serpents: 


** Cf. Arnold Stein, Answerable Style: Essays on Paradise Lost (Minneapolis, 1953), 
pp. 17-37, esp. 35-7. 
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~~ Rarer horror on them fell, 


Milton And horrid sympathie; for what they saw, 
<cept in They felt themselves now changing; down thir arms, 
atan asf Down fell both Spear and Shield, down they as fast 
(X, 539-42) 
If space is the ambient of pain, however, called into being by 
Satan’s fall, it is not forgotten by the poet that it was the Father 
39-91) who “bid the Deep/ Within appointed bounds be Heav’n and 


Earth” (VII, 166-7), and Christ who “ circumscribe{d]|/ This 
play of f Universe” (VII, 226-7). For there is a consistent connotative 
the first f antithesis throughout the poem between circumscription and 

Satan f spaciousness. At the Father’s announcement of Christ’s exalta- 
"uneasie f tion, the angels summoned from the corners of heaven with their 
Heavens} “Ten thousand thousand Ensignes high advane’d ” press in about 
esent inf the throne, until “in Orbes/ Of circuit inexpressible they stood,/ 
er is anf Orb within Orb” (V, 594-6). Eden is an encased jewel crowning 
the head “ Of a steep wilderness, whose hairie sides/ With thicket 
overgrown, grottesque and wilde,/ Access deni’d” (IV, 135-7). 
Even in hell circumscription is symbolic of order. As Book One 
closes, and Pandaemonium rises, we survey first its outer face: 
“where Pilasters round/ Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid/ 
4 With Golden Architrave; nor did there want/ Cornice or Freeze, 
with bossy Sculptures grav’n” (I, 713-6). Then “strait the 
dores/ Op’ning thir foulds discover wide/ Within, her ample 
spaces” (I, 723-5); the devils swarm inside, diminishing their 
aphorie, | size, so that “ incorporeal Spirits to smallest forms/ Redue’d thir 
he grim} shapes immense, and were at large,/ Though without number still 
of space} *midst the Hall/ Of that infernal Court ” (I, 789-92). Just as 
rey feel/} the angels of hell are gradually losing their heavenly lustre, 
ore the | 5 they are gradually throwing aside the shock of their brush 
e Fruit/} with chaos. As space and matter are compressed through the 
gy,” until funnel-like movement of this perspective with which we enter 
; softest | Pandaemonium, hell ceases to be merely experience and becomes 
victory | * Monarchy: 


40-50) 


between Gib nes iekiias opie aan EN But far within 

ic meta- And in thir own dimensions like themselves 
The great Seraphic Lords and Cherubim 

sis, 1959) In close recess and secret conclave sat 


(I, 792-5) 
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Contrasting with the order indicated by circumscription, spac. 
ousness is the natural accompaniant of disorder and evil, | 
heaven Satan gathers his armies and ambitions “ throughout th 


spacious North” (V, 726), and his troops challenge the fons} 


of heaven from this distant perspective: 


over many a tract 

Of Heav’n they march’d, and many a Province wide 
Tenfold the length of this terrene: at last 

Farr in th’ Horizon to the North appeer’d 

From skirt to skirt a fierie Region, stretcht 

In battailous aspect 


(VI, 76-81) 


In hell, Satan’s first prospect and ours stretches into indefinit} 


distances: “ At once as far as Angels kenn he views/ The dismi 
Situation waste and wilde” (I, 59-60). This at the poem) 
opening. As it closes with Adam and Eve’s expulsion “ down tl 
Cliff . . . / To the subjected Plaine,” “The World was all befor 
them ” (/II, 639-46) . 

The most striking passage of spatial perspective in Paradis 
Lost, however, comes neither at beginning nor end. It comes 1 
that ideationally climactic moment in which God himself justife 
his ways to man, even as he foretells the fall: 


Now had the Almighty Father from above, 
From the pure Empyrean where he sits 

High Thron’d above all highth, bent down his eye, 
His own works and their works at once to view: 


On Earth he first beheld 
Our two first Parents, yet the onely two 

Of mankind, in the happie Garden plac’t, 
he then survey’d 

Hell and the Gulf between, and Satan there 
Coasting the wall of Heav’n on this side Night 
In the dun Air sublime, and ready now 

To stoop with wearied wings, and willing feet 
On the bare outside of this World, that seem’d 
Firm land imbosom’d without Firmament, 
Uncertain which, in Ocean or in Air. 

Him God beholding from his prospect high, 
Wherein past, present, future he beholds, 
Thus to his onely Son foreseeing spake. 


(III, 56-79) 
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he will proceed to explain in his articulation of the fortunate fall. 
Time has become space, because space is at once the creature, the 
ambient and the symbol of that fall in which Milton found the 
meaning of nature’s history and of man’s. 

Yet it is a fortunate fall, owing to that divine benevolence 
“That all this good of evil shall produce,/ And evil turn to good ” 
(XII, 470-1). Space is a dimension which both Satan in his way 
and man in his are attempting to transcend. Satan, “ Self-tempted, 
slf-deprav’d ” can only forever continue shaping and reshaping 


| the metaphor of matter into a dead image of heaven. But for 


man, space like the fall is a paradox. Stigma of his imperfection, 
itis yet to be made the instrument of his glory. With him, space 
will itself one day become spirit. Men fall to rise, 


Bee ah till by degrees of merit rais’d 
They open to themselves at length the way 
Up hither, under long obedience tri’d, 
And Earth be chang’d to Heav’n’ & Heav’n to Earth, 
One Kingdom, Joy and Union without end. 
(VII, 157-61) *? 


Even as the first parents were hurried down the cliff to the plain 


_ they had begun the ascent, for 


The World was all before them, where to choose 
Thir place of rest, and Providence thir guide 


(XII, 646-7) 
it 
In an obvious but important sense, we may find Paradise 
Regained spatially oriented as well as Paradise Lost. As the poem 


opens, Christ is “ our Morning Star then in his rise” (I, 294). 
The symbol flows into the poem from the icons of history, but 


' acts particularly, too, as Milton’s own internal symbol and 


imagistic frame. The action rises literally toward two climaxes: 


_ the vision of the kingdoms of the world from the putative Mount 


Niphates, and the temptation on the pinnacle of the temple in 
Jerusalem, There, amid the “ golden spires,” the spiraling of 
temptations culminates physically. It is a fit conclusion, which 
finds a desperate Satan taking the battle into his own element, 


“Cf. III, 828-41. 
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that space which the devils have conquered to become “ ancief 
Powers of Air and this wide world ” (I, 44) .“° But as our Moriy 

Star rises to “ begin to save mankind” (IV, 635) he for 

second time sends Satan hurtling from the towers of a glittery 
holy city: “'Tempt not the Lord thy God, he said and stood 
But Satan smitten with amazement fell/ .... Fell whence he sto! 

to see his Victor fall” (IV, 561-2, 571) .** It is the type af 
promise of the larger pattern foreseen by the choir of angels whip 
at the poem’s close hymn mercy and promise justice: “ thu 
Infernal Serpent, shalt not long/ Rule in the Clouds; like of 
Autumnal Star/ ... thou shalt fall from Heav’n trod down/ Unt 
his feet” (IV, 618-21). 

And yet a reader who moves from Paradise Lost into Paraii 
Regained feels involved in a totally different aesthetic mediw 
There are the same journeys into heaven, into the “ middle Regi 
of thick Air,” but they are journeys through a world witho 
perspective. We hear of fligt, we do not view it. Satan, we a 
told, “ roving still/ About the world . . . . Flies to his place, 1 
rests, but in mid air/ To Councel summons all his mighty Peer’ 
(I, 33-40). Leaving this meeting, “to the Coast of Jordan 
directs/ His easie steps ” (I, 119-20). Once there, the arch. 
appears suddenly on the desert (I, 314-9), and disappears 
suddenly at the close of his first attempt upon Christ: “ Satw 
bowing low/ His gray dissimulation, disappear’d/ Into thin Ay 
diffus’d” (I, 497-9). In The Tempest Ariel comes as a har 
and “claps his wings” to dissipate a visionary banquet. Tif 
demonic banquet of Paradise Regained disappears with not th 
sight, but the sound only of the harpies: 


With that 
Both Table and Provision vanish’d quite 
With sound of Harpies wings, and Talons heard 
(II, 401-3) 
Such a description leads us across the border from the um 
spectived space in which the poem’s action subsists to the laf 





**The diabolical tenancy of space is emphasized repeatedly: I, 44-50, 3646 l 
116-20. 

Cf. Northrop Frye, “The Typology of Paradise Regained,” MP, LIII (Is 
236, who comments on the last temptation: ‘‘ Mentally, then, Christ is being tet 
for hybris, or pride of mind. He is in the position of a tragic hero, on top of Of 
wheel of fortune, subject to the fatal instant of distraction that will bring him don 
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of dimension given the very actors and objects which people it. 
“Though in his face/ The glimpses of his Fathers glory shine ” 
(I, 92-3) , we never see Christ; God, the eye and arm of Paradise 
Lost, materialises himself only in a single adjective when he 
“smiling spake” (I, 129); Satan comes “now an aged man in 
Rural weeds” (I, 314), and returns “ Not rustic as before, but 
semlier clad,/ As one in City, or Court, or Palace bred” (II, 
999-300) —negligible descriptions after the mighty transforma- 


tions of Paradise Lost. But the point is also made by juxtaposing 


related descriptions from the two poems. The banquet which 
Satan produces to tempt Christ is on 


A Table richly spred, in regal mode, 

With dishes pil’d, and meats of noblest sort 

And savour, Beasts of chase, or Fowl of game, 

In pastry built, or from the spit, or boyl’d, 
Gris-amber-steam’d; all Fish from Sea or Shore, 
Freshet, or purling Brook, of shell or fin (II, 340-5) 


This is a non-pictorial, almost abstract passage which invites us 
to ignore the question of what Christ might have eaten and to 
pursue the idea that Satan parodied God’s plentitude. Now 
contrast Eve’s preparations to feed the angel Raphael in Paradise: 


Ree Baar ees fruit of all kindes, in coate, 

Rough, or smooth rin’d, or bearded husk, or shell 
She gathers, Tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with unsparing hand; for drink the Grape 
She crushes, inoffensive moust, and meathes 

From many a berrie, and from sweet kernels prest 
She tempers dulcet creams, .................... 


Here the multiple assaults upon taste, touch and smell smother 
the realisation that Eve finds all the future plentitude of the wide 
earth in her isolated antelapsarian garden. And we find similar 
contrasts wherever we turn in the twin poems: Adam and Eve 
appear to Satan’s view and ours in an elaborate description which 
metaphorically entwines them with the fertile flora of Eden (IV, 
288-324) ; in Paradise Regained the beauties whom Belial and 
his “lusty Crew ” “ coupl’d with . .. and begot a race” (II, 153- 
*04) are historic myths whose names, not charms, allure us, as 
are the “ Nymphs of Diana’s train . . . And Ladies of th’ Hes- 
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perides” (II, 355-7) who dance beyond Christ’s banquet tabk f 
As there is no depth to the spatial dimension which is the symbol 


framework of the temptations, so there is no depth to the sensulf 


matter of the temptations or to the physical guises of tempter ani 
tempted: style as well as plot is calculated to focus upon tk 
dialectic of logic and morality. 

Professor Nicolson’s discovery that Paradise Regained present 
a succession of views of such scope “ as to stagger comprehension’ 
would seem to run counter to the dimensionless reading which|f 


have been making. Examination of these perspective description > , 
Satan begi 


however, reveals a treatment at great variance with that whic 
I have discussed in Paradise Lost, and serves, I think, to tell 
more precisely how theme and style are interacting. 
The first two books of Paradise Regained contain only th 
most negligible landscape perspectives: Christ walks into tk 
“ bordering Desert wild,/ . . . with dark shades and rocks environ! 
round,” (I, 193-4), and immediately falls into meditation. Vi 
learn that he is “ step by step led on,” but what we actually rea 
of is “ Thought following thought ” (I, 152). Later we hear t 
catalogue of cities named where Andrew and Simon sought th} 
wandering Christ (II, 18-25), and for just a moment we stan} 
with Christ on a hill to 


ken the prospect round, 
If Cottage were in view, Sheep-cote or Herd; 
But Cottage, Herd or Sheep-cote none he saw, 
Only in a bottom saw a pleasant Grove (II, 286-9). F 


That is all in the way of “ views ” until we come to the climacti 
vision of the kingdoms which raises the poem to a higher lev 
of intensity near the middle of Book Three.’® Suddenly we # 
at a dizzy altitude, almost above the world: 


28 Milton’s own allusion to Christ’s view of the kingdoms will remind the reat 
of Paradise Lost that Michael took Adam to “a Hill/ Of Paradise the highest” (1 


$77-8) for another extensive vision. I omit that long section of the earlier gf 





from my discussion, however, because Adam is not even nominally viewing li 
surroundings. Rather, Michael’s visual purge “ pierc’d,/ Ev’n to the inmost seat (F 
mental sight” (XI, 417-8; italics mine), allowing Adam to view a cinematic chronidt 


rather than scene. The physical eye sees only the cities and empires catalogued belt} 


Adam enters his trance (XI, 385-411). The fact that none of these kingdoms i} 
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upon historical awareness of time, as well as the syntax, leads me to believe th! a Tempter set/ O 
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With that (such power was giv’n him then) he took 
The Son of God up to a Mountain high. 

It was a Mountain at whose verdant feet 

A spatious plain out stretch’t in circuit wide 

Lay pleasant; from his side two rivers flow’d, 


Huge Cities and high towr’d, that well might seem 

The seats of mightiest Monarchs, and so large 

The Prospect was, that here and there was room 

For barren desert fountainless and dry. (III, 251-64) 


catalogue: 
here thou behold’st 
Assyria and her Empires antient bounds, 
Araxes and the Caspian lake, thence on 
As far as Indus East, Euphrates West, (III, 269-72) 


but almost imperceptibly the identifications become historical: 


Here Ninevee, of length within her wall 

Several days journey, built by Ninus old, 

Of that first golden Monarchy the seat, 

And seat of Salmanassar, whose success 

Israel in long captivity still mourns (III, 275-9). 


This historicism asserts itself fully as Satan points finally to the 


_ great Parthian empire. As the glistening cavalry pours from the 


286-9). F : 
_ having been fortunate in the timing of his survey: 


gates of Ctesiphon, the tempter excitedly congratulates Christ on 


All these the Parthian, now some Ages past, 

By great Arsaces led, who founded first 

That Empire, under his dominion holds 

From the luxurious Kings of Antioch won. 

And just in time thou com’st to have a view 

Of his great power; for now the Parthian King 

In Ctestphon hath gather’d all his Host 

Against the Scythian, whose incursions wild 

Have wasted Sogdiana; to her aid 

He marches now in hast; see, though from far, 

OS TEE LEN 
(III, 294-304) 





Tempter set/ Our second Adam in the Wilderness,/ To shew him all Earths Kingdomes 


> tad thir Glory.” 
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final violen 
unambiguo 
is a cosmic 


The spatial distances have been rapidly absorbed into the funn 
of history, and it is history which Christ sees. Space has becom 
time. In the Fourth Book, Milton twice repeats the techniqu, 






Moving to “the western side/ Of that high mountain” (j, 
25-6) , Christ surveys another plain, the glorious city of Rom 





weathers; t 


and “Embassies from Regions far remote/ In various habit Ov 
on the Appian road” (IV, 67-8) ; Satan catalogues the provincs Til 
whence they come, then in a moment he is describing Tiberi Th 
career on Capreae, “ with purpose there/ His horrid lusts in privat An 
to enjoy ” (IV, 93-4). The whole technique is repeated yet onef a 
more “e’re we leave this specular Mount ” when Christ looks if Th 
Athens only to have the scene quickly dissipate into a vision ¢ Th 
history: 
See there the Olive Grove of Academe, with what 
Plato’s retirement, .................. 
en ee ee ee ee eRe fe ee We a ee ee a ee ee IV 
Ree ee ee: there Ilissus rouls What we 
His whispering stream; within the walls then view space and 
The schools of antient Sages; his who bred crisis of Pe 
Great Alexander to subdue the world, of Paradis 
Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next: het these 
There thou shalt hear and learn the secret power 
Of harmony in tones and numbers...... what read 
eee See ee ee ee ee ee ae er ee ee ee ee 2 has deseri 
And his who gave them breath, but higher sung, endurance 
Blind Melesigenes thence Homer call’d, the anxie 
Whose Poem Phoebus challeng’d for his own. given.” 7° 
Thence what the lofty grave Tragoedians taught deliverance 
In Chorus or Iambic, teachers best.............. 43). Satan 
(IV, 244-63) by which { 
Enhancing the temporal usurpation of the normal spatial quali the final t 
of these perspectives are Satan’s interspersed and insistent & fullfil'd in 
planations that it is all an optical illusion, a magic mirror 0p is thy fall 
history, “strange Parallax or Optic skill/ Of vision multiplyif “®s Satar 
through air” (IV, 40-1) , or the action of an “ Aerie Microscop’ of the poe 
through which “thou may’st behold/ Outside and inside both} _ ‘If there 
(IV, 57-8). But more effective yet is the tempter’s casual “IF , 
pass, as they are transitory,/ The Kingdoms of this world” (I Py 
209-10) , or his stage-direction: “ All these ... in a moment thf “Gordon } 
behold’st ” (IV, 162). It is only as the poem closes upon tf '®), pp. 9-1 
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fnal violent act of Satan that we begin to move in a world of 


unambiguous physical space reminiscent of Paradise Lost, There 
isa cosmic storm in the desert (IV, 409-25) which Christ calmly 
weathers; then the final flight in which Satan lifts Christ 


iS phoma kts through the Air sublime 

Over the Wilderness and o’re the Plain; 

Till underneath them fair Jerusalem, 

The holy City lifted high her Towers, 

And higher yet the glorious Temple rear’d 

Her pile, far off appearing like a Mount 

Of Alabaster, top’t with Golden Spires: 

There on the highest Pinacle he set 

The Son of God, Mtinte Reale ew ee (IV, 542-50) 


with what result we know. 


IV 


What we have been describing is a flatness, a refusal to exploit 
space and dimension in Paradise Regained. At the ideational 
crisis of Paradise Lost time becomes space; at the ideation crisis 
of Paradise Regained space becomes time. This suggests to me 


_ that there is no real temptation in Paradise Regained. Instead, 


what reader and actors alike experience is what Perry Miller 
has described in connection with another great Puritan as the 
endurance in time of an event which takes place outside of time: 
“the anxiety of living with . . . certitude, of working out the 


_ given.”?® Andrew and Simon know that “ Now, now, for sure, 


deliverance is at hand” (II, 35), that “the time is come” (II, 
43). Satan and Christ alike have heard the voice from heaven 
by which they “ knew the time/ Now full” (I, 286-7). And as 
the final tests begin, Christ tells Satan: “ All things are best 
fullfil’d in their due time, .. . . “ Know’st thou not that my rising 
is thy fall ...”? (III, 182, 201). “ Let that come when it comes,” 
tres Satan (III, 204). The morning-star image at the opening 
of the poem has warned us: the time is now." 


If there is no temptation then, but only the exfoliation of the 
Perry Miller, “John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,” in Classics of Religious Devo- 
fon (Boston, 1950), pp. 75-6. 


aa Gordon W. O’Brien, Renaissance Poetics and the Problem of Power (Chicago, 
856), pp. 9-16 discusses renaissance concern with knowledge in “ the fulness of time.” 
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eternally given into time, it is organic that the focus should be 
inward, upon the dialectic, and that externals should reflect in 
their presentation the contemptuous dismissal they meet with 
from Christ, that they should be developed only as chessmen, 
flat counters for ideas without sensual dimensions in a world 
without spatial dimensionality. If we sometimes seem to see 
Christ “ tracing the Desert wild,” we know that the real stage 
for the drama was revealed when he “ Into himself descended” 
(II, 109, 111). 

And yet, the last gesture of Satan is physical. We earlier looked 
at its crucial lines; let us now fill them in: 


To whom thus Jesus: also it is written, 
Tempt not the Lord thy God, he said and stood. 
But Satan smitten with amazement fell 
As when Earths Son Anteus (to compare 
Small things with greatest) in Irassa strove 
With Joves Alcides, and oft foil’d still rose, 
Receiving from his mother Earth new strength, 
Fresh from his fall, and fiercer grapple joyn’d, 
Throttl’d at length in the Air, expir’d and fell; 
So after many a foil the Tempter proud, 
Renewing fresh assaults, amidst his pride 
Fell whence he stood to see his Victor fall. 


(IV, 560-71) 


The last attempt must return us to the spatial dimension, for the 
Satan who attempted to rebuild heaven from the mould of hell 
is trapped in that space and matter to which his pride gave birth; 
Antaeus has at last taken a significant place in the Pantheon of 
Christian typology.* But the refrain upon “ fall” and adverbs 
of the passage also urge us through time toward finality. The 
fulness of time has come for Christ the man, not yet for man. 
The fall has been repeated time and again through space—it is 
the history of evil and providence. But as Christ stands fast, 
and the poem closes, the angels’ explain the deepest sense of the 
triumphant title and theme as they sing of how Christ 


edema hast regain’d lost Paradise, 
And frustrated the conquest fraudulent: 


** Cf. Frye, “ Typology of Paradise Regained,” p. 237. 
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For though that seat of earthly bliss be fail’d, 
A fairer Paradise is founded now 
For Adam and his chosen Sons, whom thou 
A Saviour art come down to re-install. 
Where they shall dwell secure, when time shall be 
Of Tempter and Temptation without fear. 
But thou, Infernal Serpent, shalt not long 
Rule in the Clouds; like an Autumnal Star 
Or Lightning thou shalt fall from Heav’n trod down 
ME ID ik ov dnb ede duwauns be <caxs 

(IV, 608-621) 


In Christ’s salvation of mankind this great argument will be 
complete, and space and time alike will be only symbols with 
which finitude shadows the eternal myth of the fortunate fall. 


When once our heav’nly-guided soul shall climb, 

Then all this Earthy grossness quit, 

Attir’d with Stars, we shall forever sit, 

Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee 
O Time. 


In these words Milton had in the early poem “ On Time ” gathered 
the quintessence of his epic plot and its symbolic frame. In 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained fortune again takes the 
inevitable guise of space, but for Milton space asserts itself as 
the pawn of Providence. 
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“THIS LIME-TREE BOWER MY PRISON ” 
AND A RECURRENT ACTION IN COLERIDGE 


BY R. A. DURR 


Coleridge “freely owned” at one time that according to his 
own definition of poetry he had no title to the name of poet; 
but we are familiar with this kind of self-deprecatory remark 
from him and may as freely dissent. I do not have to expound 
his definition of poetry here, because it has been well done before;' 
but I would like to emphasize briefly for the purposes of this 
essay certain of its more salient features. Art is an imitation of 
nature serving as “the mediatress between, and reconciler of, 
nature and man.” Its imitation, however, is not a copy of “ mere 
nature, the natura naturata”; it is a reenactment of nature’s 
essential act, the natura naturans,® the emergence, the realization, 
of the universal in the particular. Poetry thus presents a process, 
an action, and in this fundamental dimension of its significance 
the “idea” ‘* it communicates is precisely the action, described 
abstractly, of multéity coming into unity or the universal into 
the particular. In religious or metaphysical terms, poetry’s idea 
is the action of the individual soul (nefesh, psyche) realizing its 
true being (ruach, pneuma) in the One Life of God. 

It is this action, I believe, which constitutes that “ redemptive 
process ” Coleridge had all his life been concerned with in his 
system of philosophy.’ And it is this action I wish to disclose in 


1 Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ed. T. M. Raysor (Cambridge, Mass., 1930), 
I, 45. 

® Most clearly and comprehensively, perhaps, by Walter Jackson Bate, “Coleridge 
on the Function of Art,” in Perspective of Criticism, ed. Harry Levin (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1950), pp. 125-159. 

®“ On Poesy or Art,” appended to Biographia Literaria, ed. J. Shawcross (Oxford, 
1907), II, 253, 257. 

“The “character common to all Ideas,” Coleridge explains, is “that in all we 
contemplate the Particular in the Universal, or the Universal in the Particular, the 
Qualified (or determinate) in the Absolute, and the Absolute in the Qualified” 
Coleridge on Logic and Learning, ed. Alice D. Snyder (New Haven, 1929), p. 136. 

5“To the ascertainment and enucleation of the latter [Christianity], of the great 
redemptive process which began in the separation of light from Chaos . . . and has 
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his poetry, through a detailed analysis of one of its most com- 
plete and successful individuations, “'This Lime-Tree Bower My 
Prison,” and by noticing specific instances of its recurrence in 
other poems, though without going into that fullness of descrip- 
tion that would tend to obscure its form. In so far as poetry is 
defined as incorporating such an action, I hope I will be able 
to show that Coleridge is on this ground most certainly entitled 
to the name of poet. 

This paper, then, works towards two ends. The first is to move 
one of Coleridge’s poems out of its place of relative obscurity and 
neglect by demonstrating the real complexity and meaningfulness 
of its apparently simple and merely conversational mode. And 
the second, coordinate with the first, is to reveal that the action 
and meaning informing “ This Lime-Tree Bower” also informs 
several other of Coleridge’s poems, and to suggest by reference 
to his other writings early and late that this action expresses 
concretely, symbolically, what was perhaps his central concern 
throughout his life. Thus, the present essay aims to further the 
growing conviction that Coleridge’s work is not disparate but only 
complex, that we murder to dissect in dealing with him partitively 
—Coleridge the Platonist, the Hartleian, the Berkeleian, the 
Kantian, the poet, the metaphysician, the critic, the theologian, 
and so forth. It seems to me certain that to see Coleridge whole 
will require the temporary suspension of our clear and too rigid 
conceptions of his parts and divisions that we might seek to 
find the “ common and central principle ” which gives to all the 
parts collectively “the unity of their common orbit” and sup- 
plies “ the one central power, which renders the movement har- 
monious and cyclical.” * In the light of such an assay I think it 
will become increasingly evident that Coleridge’s work exemplifies 
his ideal of organic form and is a marvelously intricate continuum. 

As “This Lime-Tree Bower My Prison”’ opens, the poet, 


its end in the union of life with God, the whole summer and autumn and now com- 
menced winter of my life have been dedicated. Hic labor, hoc opus est, on which 
alone I rest my hope that I shall be found not to have lived altogether in vain.” 
On the Constitution of the Church and State; The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, ed. G. T. Shedd (New York, 1868), VI, 97. See Table Talk, July 21, 1832; 
Shedd, VI, 404. 

*Shawcross, I, 181. 

"It was included among “Coleridge’s Conversational Poems,” by George Maclean 
Harper, Quarterly Review, CCXLIV (1925), 284-298. R. H. Fogle, “Coleridge’s 
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disconsolate, is sitting in his lime-tree bower, now become his 
“prison,” since he has been incapacitated by an accident and 
could not go with his friends on their walk.’ He is disconsolate 
because he believes he has lost “ beauties and feelings ”—a spot 
of time—which would have helped sustain him through the dry 
stretches of life. 


Well, they are gone, and here must I remain, 
This lime-tree bower my prison! I have lost 
Beauties and feelings, such as would have been 
Most sweet to my remembrance even when age 
Had dimm’d mine eyes to blindness! ® 


The assumption—which the poem proves false—appears to be 
that beauty and the benificent “feelings” it arouses are to be 
found here or there, that certain scenes, or natural objects, “ auto- 
matically,” as it were, act upon the sensibility and heart. But 
readers of Coleridge know (and, as the poem itself witnesses, 
the poet, the recounter of the experience, knew) that it is possible 
to see yet not feel how beautiful nature is, that what we receive 
is coessential with what we give; since any object, as an object, 
is fixed and dead, and must be known as subject, as spirit, for 
perception of its beauty to be affective, joyous. “It has been 
shown, that a spirit is that, which is its own object, yet not 
originally an object, but an absolute subject for which all, itself 
included, may become an object. It must therefore be an ACT 


Conversation Poems,” Tulane Studies in English, V (1955), 108-110, has clearly 
defined the kind of these poems (“The Eolian Harp,” “ Reflections on Having Left 
a Place of Retirement,” “This Lime-Tree Bower My Prison,” “ Frost at Midnight,’ 
“Fears in Solitude,” “The Nightingale,” “To Wordsworth,” omitting “ Dejection: 
An Ode,” which Harper had included). The action the present essay traces is not 
restricted to these poems nor to the conversational mode but is of a more pervasive 
and fundamental significance in Coleridge’s work. 

®“ The second day after Wordsworth came to me, dear Sara accidentally emptied 
a skillet of boiling milk on my foot, which confined me during the whole time of 
C. Lamb’s stay & still prevents me from all walks longer than a furlong—While Words 
worth, his Sister, & C. Lamb were out one evening;/in the arbour of T. Poole’ 
garden, which communicates with mine, I wrote these lines, with which I am 
pleased—” To Robert Southey, Ca. July 17, 1797; Collected Letters of Samuel Taylo 
Coleridge, ed. Earl Leslie Griggs (Oxford, 1956), I, $84. For the version of the poem 
sent to Charles Lloyd see the note to “This Lime-Tree Bower” in J. D. Campbell’ 
frequently reprinted edition of Coleridge’s Poetical Works. 

*The Complete Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. H. Coleridge 
(Oxford, 1912), I, 178-179. All quotations of Coleridge’s poetry will be from this 
edition unless otherwise noted, and page references will appear in the text. 
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.,’: “to know is in its very essence a verb active,” and “ the 
spirit in all the objects which it views, views only itself.” *° What 
is required to dispel the sense of loss and the illusion of isolation 
isnot an act of body, a walk in the woods and the passive recep- 
tion of a view, but an act of total mind, of Reason and will and 
understanding coadunate in the imagination. Then this seeming 
prison will be recognized an Eden, and the poet will commune, 
not superficially but essentially, with his friends and the nature 
they behold. 


True, the dejection attendant, in Coleridge, upon the self’s 
sense of separateness is not developed here beyond the evidence 
of the poet’s peculiar and unwarranted notion that he may never 
see his friends again (line 6) and that he feels himself to be 
imprisoned, cut off. Nevertheless, musing upon the situation here 
only intimated, with mind informed by the body of Coleridge’s 
thought, one may recall the poet of “ Frost at Midnight ” sitting 
alone beside his sleeping baby in the calm of a winter midnight 
and he “the sole unquiet thing,” or the ancient mariner alone 
and in despair, yet in the midst of beauty and meaning to which 
it seems only an act of grace could open his eyes, or that full- 
scale dejection of the poet when, surrounded by the beauties of 
nature, as he is also in this bower, he sits notwithstanding spirit- 
ually benumbed, seeing, not feeling, how lovely is the sunset before 
his eyes, knowing that, as the poet learns in his lime-tree bower, 
he “cannot hope from outward forms to win/ The passion and 
the life, whose fountains are within.” But in our poem the poet 
does learn; he moves out of his incipiently despondent mood 
through the imaginative act of mind. For in Coleridge, isolation 
is never a romantically idealized condition but is that which must 
be overcome or transcended in the achievement of unity through 
empathic love. To him “ the ground-work . . . of all pure specu- 


*Shawcross, I, 180, 184. Of course, these statements were written after Coleridge 
had read Kant and Schelling; I use them as a very accurate articulation of one 
aspect of the poem’s meaning. If the poem itself is not enough to suggest Coleridge’s 
early intuition of the doctrine expressed in the Biographia, it can be recalled that in 
1796 he was already well versed in Plotinus, who also taught that “in perfect 
knowing, subject and object are identical” (trans. Stephen Mackenna, Enneads, 
V. 1, 4 [London, 1956], p. $372), and that “ whatever intellect intellectually perceives, 
it perceives from itself. And whatever it possesses, it possesses from itself. But if it 
perceives intellectually by and from itself, it is itself that which it perceives” (trans. 
Thomas Taylor, Select Works of Plotinus [London, 1817], p. 292). 


R.A. Durr 


lation is the full apprehension of the difference between the 
contemplation of reason, namely, that intuition of things which 
arises when we possess ourselves, as one with the whole, which 
is substantial knowledge, and that which presents itself when 


transferring reality to the negations of reality, . . . we think of 
ourselves as separated beings . . .” The latter, “the abstract 
knowledge which belongs to us as finite beings, . . . leads toa 
science of delusion.” ** How wretchedly foolish Coleridge, as 
early as “Religious Musings,” understood the man to be who 
feels “ his own low self the whole,” 


When he by sacred sympathy might make 
The whole one Self! Self, that no alien knows! 
Self, far diffused as Fancy’s wing can travel! 
Self, spreading still! Oblivious of its own, 

Yet all of all possessing! This is Faith! 


(lines 152-158) 


It was fundamental to Coleridge throughout his life that “in 
joy individuality [that is, “the false and guilt-making centre of 
Self,” “ the unsubstantial, insulated Self ” **] is lost . . .”; ** hence, 
to him man’s object in life is “ to lose and find all self in God,” 
“to leave behind, and lose his dividual phantom self, in order 
to find his true Self in that Distinctness where no division can be, 
—in the eternal I AM, the Ever-living Word . . .”** This is the 
fundamental concern of his psychology, metaphysics, and the- 
ology, the foundation of his esthetics, and it is a major theme 
of his poetry. 

In “ This Lime-Tree Bower” we see that in the very act of 
brooding upon his prison-like isolation and loss, paradoxically, 
the poet has begun to transcend that loss and to correct the 
delusion of his separateness. For in imagining the progress of 
his friends toward the “still roaring dell” he is “unawares” 
sending his soul abroad; he is engaging in the essential imagina- 
tive act. It cannot be arbitrary that the incipience of this act 
involves an extended description of a dell, a “deep romantic 


11 The Friend, Essay xi; Shedd, II, 469-470. 

2 Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, ed. H. StJ. Hart (London, 1956), pp. 52, 80. 

8 The Philosophical Lectures of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Kathleen Cobum 
(London, 1949), p. 179. 

** Shawcross, I, 186; Confessions, ed. Hart, p. 70. 
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chasm.” ** On this side is the isolated poet, sensuously passive, 
in nascent dejection, his bower and all the world to him only a 
prison; and on the other side is the poet’s soul in joyous com- 
munion with man, nature, and God. It is something of a paradox 
that this dell, which dramatically separates the two antithetical 
states of the poet’s being, functions as a bridge. For it is conse- 
quent upon his winding down in imagination into the still roaring 
dell that he emerges beneath the wide, wide heaven upon a burst 
of prospect which opens onto the revelation of God. The contrast 
between the self-enclosed creature of the first lines, seeing nothing, 
and the joyous spirit of the last lines of the second section (20- 
43), viewing all the world and God, is absolute. That the inter- 
vening passage, the passage spanning the transformation, should 
be described in tones of muted awe and mystery is in keeping with 
the religious nature of Coleridge’s conception of the incidence 
of the creative imagination, of Life. 

This pattern of initial disharmony between man and nature 
resolved through the imaginative act of empathic identification 
with an “ object,” whereupon the poem returns to the opening 
scene transformed, is of frequent occurrence in Coleridge and 
always bears an essentially identical meaning. The transition from 
isolated despondency to unitive joy, moreover, is often symbolized 
as a passage out of some enclosing, obscuring environment—fog, 
or mist, or dell, or thick woods—onto a sudden expanse of open 


*® Coleridge affirms the moral, or religious, basis of the life-giving act of imagination 
in a manuscript passage where, in describing the kind of spiritual action our poem 
portrays, an image of a chasm again occurs to him: “From whichever of the two 
points the reason may start: from the things that are seen to the One Invisible 
{the direction of “ This Lime-Tree Bower ’”’], or from the Idea of the absolute One to 
the things that are seen, it will find a chasm, which the moral being only, which 
the spirit and religion of man alone, can fill up or overbridge” (MS. B III, quoted 
by John H. Muirhead, Coleridge as Philosopher (London, 1930], p. 108). Dorothy 
Mercer associates the deep romantic chasm of “ Kubla Khan” with Boehme’s fourth 
form, the holy abyss, “the middlemost Fountain or Well-spring, where the Spirit of 
Life generates itself” (Aurora, X, 33), and she quotes The Three Principles, IX, 7: 
“Paradise is somewhat else [than the Garden of Eden]; and yet no other Place, but 
another Principle . . . ; And yet it has no Wall of Earth and Stones about it, but 
there is a great Gulf . . . between Paradise and this world . . . And none can come 
therein but by a new Birth” (“The Symbolism of ‘Kubla Khan’,” JAAC, XII 
1958], p. 54). Life, in the Coleridgean sense of true being, is “ generated” in the 
dell of “ This Lime-Tree Bower”; the chasm between subject and object, man and 
nature, is bridged, and the poet, though in the same place, lives in another principle 
and enjoys a paradisical vision of the luminous One Life of God. 
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country (one thinks of the Mount Snowden passage in the four. 
teenth book of Wordsworth’s The Prelude). As early as 1789 
in the allegorical “ Life ” Coleridge associated release from “ tor. 


3 


pid woe” with the sudden realization of a “ glorious prospect” 
opening before him, and in the 1795 “ Reflections On Having Left 
a Place of Retirement ” he describes the transition from his self-ish 
retirement from the human ordeal in “ the Valley of Seclusion” 
into the “honourable toil” of compassionate involvement in 
terms of climbing with a sense of mounting joy and vitality out 
of the “low Dell” onto the top of a mountain where he beholds 
a “burst of prospect” symbolizing the One Life: “It seem’d 
like Omnipresence! ” In “ Religious Musings ” (1794-1796) when 
he would illustrate how in the Elect, “ regenerate through faith,” 
those “ dark Passions” and “ thirsty cares” of the self-centered 
creature are transformed “by supernal grace” into virtue and 
rest, he describes a shepherd moving enclosed round with mists 
until suddenly the sun melts the “black vapor” to reveal the 
wide landscape streaming with glory (lines 87-104). This imagistic 
depiction of the pattern is then followed by an ideological trans- 
lation: who knows with a faith that inly feels that Love informs 
the universe, 


He from his small particular orbit flies 
With blest outstarting! From himself he flies, 
Stands in the sun, and with no partial gaze 
Views all creation; and he loves it all, 
And blesses it, and calls it very good! 
This is indeed to dwell with the Most High! 


(109-114) 

It will be recalled that the ancient mariner first found surcease 
from his alien condition precisely after he, flying out of himself 
into a vision of the unity of the heavens, with no partial gaze 
viewed the previously loathsome water snakes, saw their beauty— 
beauty in Coleridge is the congruence of part to whole, multéity 
in unity—loved them, and blessed them. In the “Ode to the 
Departing Year ” (1796) he is able to “ recentre ” his “ immortal 
mind ” only after renouncing his withdrawal from his countrymen 
and through imaginative involvement with their wretchedness, 
their “ugliness,” finding himself “cleans’d from the vaporous 
passions that bedim/ God’s Image . . .” “ Fears in Solitude” 
(1798) opens in a “ small and silent dell,” a “ quiet spirit-healing 
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nook ”; but the poet’s soul here too is not in the beginning con- 
sonant with the lovely scene in nature, for the fountain of beauty 
and joy, the genial spirit, is troubled. But after vicariously 
suffering the woes of his “ human brethren ”—after descending 
imaginatively into the destructive element—his spirit is healed, 
and his inner state comes into harmony with the outer scene, to 
which the last lines return. It is now, significantly, evening; 
he winds his way up out of the dell and upon the brow pauses, 
startled: for spread out below him is a “ burst of prospect,” with 
a church tower conspicuous. He is able now to go home in peace, 
with a heart softened 


and made worthy to indulge 
Love, and the thoughts that yearn for humankind. 


In the opening of “ Frost at Midnight ” (1798) the poet is again 
discordant with the peaceful circumstances; he is in solitude, 
enclosed, restive in soul, the world’s “ goings on of life” unreal 
to him. But at the end, after engaging in the imaginative act, 
moving out of his self-involvement through memory, he returns 
to the present situation. Partly through love for his son, in whose 
more wholesome future he rejoices, he now finds himself in har- 
mony with this winter midnight. For the first time the moon— 
here clearly symbolic of the reconciling imagination—is men- 
tioned, and the “ secret ministry of frost,” at first ominous, is 
blessed in its light. In “ Dejection: An Ode” (1802), similarly, 
though he cannot himself know joy beyond the measure integral 
to even so sad a wedding of mind and nature as he achieves 
through shaping the frenzied motions of the storm into images of 
human suffering and grief, he is able largely to transcend his 
dejection by entering into the joy of the pure Lady. “ The Pic- 
ture” of 1802, written after the dejection ode (and very likely 
out of the same unhappy circumstances), depicts a “ love-lorn 
man... sick in soul” wandering “through weeds and thorns, 
and matted underwood ” in a dense forest. His attainment of 
Imer reconciliation with his love, his plight, and by implication 
with himself and nature, is once more coincidental with his sud- 
denly coming upon a spacious view: ‘“ How bursts/ The landscape 
on my sight!” (lines 139-140). This recurring pattern seems 
perfectly suited, if not indeed, inevitable, to the representation 
of the spiritual action of transcending the morbid condition of 
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the alienated soul through realization of—“ seeing ”—the all. 
encompassment of the Life of God. In Coleridge, structure, a 
poem’s action, is its meaning. 

In the first versions of “ This Lime-Tree Bower,” sent to Charles 
Lloyd and Robert Southey, the movement (lines 5-20) initiating 
the transformation consisted of only eight verses. The difference 
in length is important in that the extended reworking, besides 
including additional elements which I will consider presently, obvi- 
ously indicates that Coleridge intended the passage to evoke an 
effect not possible to the briefer rendition; an effect, moreover, 
since this is a poem by Coleridge, which was to function integrally 
in the evolution of the whole meaning of the poem—I do not 
entertain the possibility that the enlargement was purposed only 
to add “ richness of description.” 

The earlier version of the dell scene was as follows: 


They, meantime, 
My Friends, whom I may never meet again, 
On springy heath, along the hill-top edge 
Wander delighted, and look down, perchance, 
On that same rifted Dell, where many an Ash 
Twists it’s wild limbs beside the ferny rock, 
Whose plumy ferns forever nod and drip 
Spray’d by the waterfall.’® 


There are two specific additions in the final version which it is 
necessary to note beyond the generally heightened effect of the 
new imagery in evoking the sense of mystery remarked upon. 
First, the function of the chasm as bridging two disparate states 
of being is given explicit expression in the image of the ash 
flinging its slim trunk “ arching like a bridge ” from rock to rock. 
And second, we learn that it is mid-day and that even then at its 
most intense the sun can only speckle this narrow, deep place, 
the ash remaining “ unsunned and damp.” 

They, meanwhile, 
Friends, whom I never more may meet again, 
On springy heath, along the hill-top edge, 
Wander in gladness, and wind down, perchance, 


To that still roaring dell, of which I told; 
The roaring dell, o’erwooded, narrow, deep, 


1° To Robert Southey, Ca. July 17, 1797; Letters, ed. Griggs, I, 384-835. The version 
sent to Lloyd is substantially the same. 
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And only speckled by the mid-day sun; 
Where its slim trunk the ash from rock to rock 
Flings arching like a bridge;—that branchless ash, 
Unsunn’d and damp, whose few poor yellow leaves 
Ne’er tremble in the gale, yet tremble still, 
Fann’d by the water-fall! and there my friends 
Behold the dark green file of long lank weeds, 
That all at once (a most fantastic sight!) 

Still nod and drip beneath the dripping edge 
Of the blue clay-stone. 


Glancing ahead a moment we notice that the bower in the opening 
of the third section (lines 43-59) is also depicted as “ unsunned,” 
shadowing the poet from the blaze of noon. There is the obvious 
difference between these images that the bower scene does not 
share the element of strangeness and mystery predominant in the 
dell scene. But they do share the effect of excluding or softening 
and diffusing the direct intensity of the rays of the noon-day 
sun. The image recurs in Coleridge’s poetry, and we can best 
appreciate its import here by noting a few of its occasions else- 
where. 

In the early “Songs of the Pixies,” those children of Fancy 
take shelter from the scorching rays of “ Noontide’s fiery-tressed 
minion ” in a cave 


O’ercanopied by huge roots intertwin’d 

With wildest texture, blacken’d with age: 

Round them their mantle green the ivies bind, 
Beneath whose foliage pale 
Fann’d by the unfrequent gale 

We shield us from the Tyrant’s mid-day rage. (p. 41) 


The sun in its “ mid-day rage” is presented as inimical to fancy 
at a time when it is probable Coleridge had not distinguished that 
term from imagination. Fancy takes shelter in a spot similar to 
the dell in its wildness and to the bower in its including pale 
foliage and ivy. In “Lines On an Autumnal Evening” (p. 51) 
“Noontide’s sultry beam ” must again be softened; this time it is 
love which seeks refuge in a “ flower-entangled Arbour” (lines 
59-60) , and it is the sinking sun that is invoked to “aid thy 
Poet’s dream ” (line 14). In “ To the Author of Poems ” (p. 102) 
occurs the image of an ivy-wreathed “ Oak, whose broad defence/ 
Embowers [him] from Noon’s sultry influence,” thus allowing 
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“ the charm’d eye” to “ gaze undazzled . . . and love the soften’d 
sky.” Rather than multiply examples, let us recall that passage 
in the Biographia where, in describing the modifying powers of 
the imagination, Coleridge speaks of “the sudden charm . . 
which moon-light or sun-set diffused over a known and familiar 
landscape ” possesses, Readers of Robert Penn Warren’s essay 
on “ The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” are aware of the appli- 
cations potential in this comment. Briefly, however, we may 
note for our purposes that the sun at noon functions in Coleridge 
frequently as an intensity of stark light hostile to the imagination, 
just as moonlight and the diffusive glow of the setting sun fre. 
quently function as stimulants to or as symbols of the imagination, 
It were as though the unmitigated glare of noon revealed the 
material world with so great a clarity as to render objects tyranni- 
cal over mind, thus subordinating the imaginative act to the 
“ despotism of outward impressions ”; while in the chastened light 
of the moon or setting sun spirit can more readily know itself 
at one with the Spirit of Nature. Thus, the dell in which the 
imaginative act initiates in our poem and the bower in which 
its full powers are consequently realized are both sheltered from 
noon, the former in a mysterious semi-dark and the latter in a 
softened luminosity. Further, when we recognize the two major 
divisions of the poem, lines one through forty three and forty 
three to the end, as overlapping in time we notice that the progress 
of the imaginative act coincides with the day’s passage from 
noon to sunset. That is, part one begins at noon in the bower, 
moves down through the dell, and concludes with the vision of 
the landscape bathed in the soft light of the setting sun; and part 
two (line 43 ff.) returns us to noon in the transformed bower 
and also concludes with the sun’s setting. 

The third movement of part one (lines 20-43), wherein the 
poem’s climax is reached, has generally been assumed to conclude 
in a paean to the spiritus mundi. There is nothing superficially 
in lines thirty six through forty three to negate the assumption 
that “Almighty Spirit” refers to the Wordsworthian Power 
whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 


So my friend 


Struck with deep joy may stand, as I have stood, 
Silent with swimming sense; yea, gazing round 
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On the wide landscape, gaze till all doth seem 
Less gross than bodily; and of such hues 

As veil the Almighty Spirit, when yet he makes 
Spirits perceive his presence.’’ 


Indeed, the passage in isolation, with its depiction of the light 
of sense dimming in the revelation of Spirit, seems thoroughly 
Wordsworthian. Still, there is nothing in the lines requiring a 
pantheistic interpretation. Coleridge has not defined his con- 
ception here in so many words; he has not identified the Almighty 
Spirit with Nature but has simply indicated that at certain times 
that Spirit may be felt as immanent in Nature. There is nothing 
to cause us to conclude that the Spirit could not have been 
assumed to be transcendent of Nature as well. Indeed, even 
when read thus out of context of the whole of Coleridge, who 
was consistently opposed to pantheism, the possibility of the 
passage’s being pantheistic seems to me negated by the distinc- 
tion—this is not to say the division—Coleridge enforces between 
the Spirit and Nature: now, at the apex of the unitive moment, 
Nature seems “less gross than bodily,” yet still it veils the 
Almighty Spirit. Nature is not the Almighty Spirit; it simply 


‘TIn a famous letter to Thelwall (October 14, 1797) Coleridge complained: “. . . all 
things appear little—all the knowledge, that can be acquired, child’s play—the universe 
itseli—what but an immense heap of little things?p—I can contemplate nothing but 
parts, & parts are all littl—!—My mind feels as if it ached to behold something 
great—something one & indivisible—and it is only in the faith of this that rocks or 
waterfalls, mountains or caverns give me the sense of sublimity or majesty!—But in 
this faith all things counterfeit infinity!—” He cites in illustration of the effects of 
such a realization of ultimate unity the following variation of the lines from “ This 
Lime-Tree Bower” which I have quoted above: “ ‘Struck with the deepest calm of 
Joy’ I stand 

Silent, with swimming sense; and gazing round 

On the wide Landscape gaze till all doth seem 

Less gross than bodily, a living Thing 

Which acts upon the mind, & with such Hues 

As cloath th’ Almighty Spirit, when he makes 

Spirits perceive his presence!— 
It is but seldom that I raise & spiritualize my intellect to this height . ..” (Letters, 
ed Griggs, I, 349-850). This passage of poetry in the teztus receptus thus early 
exemplifies the nature of Coleridge’s idealism, which—quite apart from German 
subjective idealism—“ is only so far idealism, as it is at the same time, and on that 
very account, the truest and most binding realism” (Shawcross, I, 178). I am sure 
Coleridge omitted the phrase, “a living Thing/ Which acts upon the mind,” not 
only because “ Thing” is obviously wrong but because of its mechanistic implications. 
To have suggested that the mind is merely passive, acted upon like an aeolian harp, 
would have run directly counter to the entire action and meaning of the poem. 
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veils Him; He is shining in and through Nature, which thus 
partakes of the Reality which it renders intelligible.* 

That his friends are said to emerge not beneath the sky but 
beneath the wide, wide Heaven and that the “ tract magnificent” 
suddenly spread out beneath them is described as “ many. 
steepled ” cannot now seem accidental. We understand this to 
be a religious passage. But before discussing the hymn-like verses 
of the poet’s invocation to the imagined scene to glow and live 
for his friend, we should notice that the lines to Charles constitute 
a kind of repetition of the pattern of “ ascending out of the abyss” 
which we saw in large in the action of the dell leading unto the 
numinous scene, an action concomittant with the poet’s rising 
out of his sense of isolation. For Charles too has had to win his 
way up “ out of the depths ” of evil and pain to experience the 
joy of these moments of communion: 


Yes! they wander on 
In gladness all; but thou, methinks, most glad, 
My gentle-hearted Charles! for thou hast pined 
And hunger’d after Nature, many a year, 
In the great City pent, winning thy way 
With sad yet patient soul, through evil and pain 
And strange calamity! 


This dim analogue between the poet and his friend points toa 
metaphysical identification. For the poet does not actually know 
where Charles and his friends are; it is in his tmagination that 
they have come out of the dell upon this burst of prospect; it is 
his spirit, in empathic love of his friend, that communes with the 
Almighty Spirit. From his soul has issued forth a light and glory 
enveloping and informing the scene, and it is all active now: the 
sails emit light, the heath-flowers shine, the clouds burn, the groves 


18Cf. “The Destiny of Nations,” lines 15-26, where the image of God “ veiled” 
in nature recurs. “Religious Musings,” from the same period, reveals an identical 
conception of the relationship between God and nature and expresses it in like 
imagery: “ The veiling clouds retire,/ And lo! the Throne of the redeeming God...’ 
(lines 398-399). I do not see how such a conception can be termed pantheistic im 
the proper sense of that word, viz., God—the universe =O, That Coleridge stil 
gave allegiance to Hartley and Priestley at this time is nothing to the contrary, sinc 
he understood the former through Pistorius and the latter’s system is not simple 
pantheism, for “in it God is all forces and all intelligences, but He has a separate 
existence as well.” See Herbert Piper. ‘The Pantheistic Sources of Coleridge’s Early 
Poetry,” JHI, XX (1959), 51. 
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live in the yellow light, the ocean kindles. The poet’s soul is aglow 
in the fervor of life and love, and so, then, does he know Nature 
aglow. 


O Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live. 


For Coleridge, as for the mystic, anima est ubi amat, non ubi 
animat. “ Man cannot be selfish,” he declares “—that part of me 
(my beloved) which is distant, in space, excites the same feeling 
as the ‘ich’ distant from me in time. My friends are indeed my 
soul!” *® Again he affirms that “the Heart, thoroughly pene- 
trated with the flame of virtuous Friendship, is in a state of 
glory...” ?° More philosophically, he reasons that “ to make the 
object one with us, we must become one with the object—ergo, 
an object. Ergo, the object must be itself a subject—partially 
a favorite dog, principally a friend, wholly God, the Friend. God 
is Love—that is, an object that is absolutely subject (God is 
a spirit), but a subject that forever condescends to become the 
object for those that meet Him subjectively.” ** All ways lead to 
God for those that seek Him subjectively—spiritually, imagina- 
tively, and with love; in losing himself in love for his friends, the 
poet is on his way to God, the Friend. And thus, says Ruysbroek, 
“we are brought forth by God, out of our selfhood, into the 
immersion of love, in which we possess blessedness, and are one 
with God.” 

In our progress toward the climax of the poem we started at 
noon in the bower and then moved out in imagination through 
the rest of the lines with Charles, the poet’s presence being 
eclipsed all this while until sunset. Then with line forty three 
we are returned to the bower to find out, as it were, what has 
been the effect of his journeying imagination, and as we view 
through his now joyous eyes the luminous beauties of this previ- 
ously oppressive spot, Charles and his friends are in turn left 
out of the picture. Finally, in the last nine lines of the poem the 
spatial and temporal dimensions of the poem coincide in a coda 
perfecting this intricately structured composition: the poet is 


* Anima Poetae, 1805, p. 98. 

*To Thomas Poole, Sept. 24, 1796; Letters, ed. Griggs, I, 235. 

” Anima Poetae, 1819-1828, p. 249. 

* John of Ruysbroeck: Adornment of the Spiritual Marriage, etc., trans. P. Wyn- 
schenk Dom. (London, 1916), p. 207. 
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at once in the bower and out there with Charles as he both 
waiches the sunset and imagines Charles watching the sunset, 
And this conjunction signals the spiritual distance he has come, 
for at the outset he sat alone in his bower, disconsolately apart 
from his friend. 


The first lines of the second section, beginning “A delight/ 
Comes sudden on my heart,” while serving to recapitulate and 
openly declare the effect upon the poet’s mood of his empathic 
experience, also provide a transition back to the bower. Now 
we learn that it too has been aglow. The foliage—now trans. 
parent, as was the less-than-bodily landscape above—and the 
simple play of the sun and shade have seemed to him exquisite. 
The walnut tree too has been richly tinged, and a deep radiance 
lay on the ivy. In contrast with the light-emitting images of the 
poet’s imaginatively envisioned landscape in lines twenty to forty 
three, the light associated with this scene is allowed to be reflected. 
These lines, in other words, may be understood to exemplify what 
Coleridge later called the “ centripetal” movement of the total 
imaginative act, just as the previous passage exemplified the 
“ centrifugal.” ** 

With the description of the ivied elms the poet changes to the 
present tense, bringing us up to the temporal position, the sunset, 
with which the previous section closed. Now, although nature 
is hushed with the coming on of night, “ still the solitary humble- 
bee/ Sings in the bean-flower ”; and still the solitary poet in the 
bower sings his hymn to joy and life. For he is alone now only 
circumstantially; essentially he is at one with his friend and all 
the world. 


When it is affirmed that “ Nature ne’er deserts the wise and 
pure ” we can assume, on the basis of our understanding of the 
poem and Coleridge generally, that the poet refers to the wisdom 
of the self-noughting imaginative act and the purity of the selfless 
loving heart. For such a one, wise and pure—and joy “ne'er 
was given,/ Save to the pure, and in their purest hour ”—there 


*8 See Shawcross, I, 188, 196-198. 

** Plato in a famous passage in the Jon likened the inspired poet to the bee: “for 
they tell us that they bring songs from the honeyed fountains, culling them out of 
the gardens and dells of the Muses; they, like the bees, winging their way from 
flower to flower. And this is true. For the poet is a light and winged and holy 
thing ...” (trans. B. Jowett, Dialogues of Plato [Oxford, 1942; 3rd ed.], I, 302). 
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is “no plot so narrow,” not even a little lime-tree bower, “no 
waste so vacant,” not even the wide, wide sea, 
but may well employ 


Each faculty of sense, and keep the heart 
Awake to Love and Beauty! *° 


The following passage, 
and sometimes 
Tis well to be bereft of promis’d good, 
That we may lift the soul, and contemplate 
With lively joy the joys we cannot share, 


requires comment for yet another reason. It refers of course to 
the action of the poem generally and relates specifically to the 
lines addressed to Charles, who also had not received easy good 
but had had to win his way through evil and pain to joy. But 
the diction seems to imply something further. It is not said that 
although it is unfortunate to be bereft of good one may never- 
theless lift his soul to joy. The implication is that it is fortunate— 
“Tis well ”—to be so bereft in order that one may lift his soul to 
joy; it seems to imply a kind of felia ruina. If it had not been 
for the mishap and the poet’s deluded and selfish but nevertheless 
strong desire to get his share of pleasure from nature, he would 
not on this occasion have gone beyond the mere passive reception 
of pleasurable sensations. This line of thought recalls to mind 
certain passages in “ Religious Musings ” (p. 108) where Coleridge 
explains how the afflictions poured down upon man by God are 
formed in mercy, “teachers of Good through Evil, by brief 
wrong/ Making Truth lovely” (lines 195-96) ,”° and how in 
primitive man selfish desires 


**The moral basis of the imaginative act may be suggested in the specification of 
the heart in reference to love and beauty, for the heart in Coleridge is consistently 
the seat of the moral nature (see Coburn, Lectures, p. 94; Aids, Shedd, I, 134, 296) .It 
is not likely to be fortuitous that the progress in these lines is from sense to heart to 
soul (lines 59-67) —a sequence similar to the stages of the ancient mariner’s redemption, 
for example, when he saw the beauty of the water snakes, loved them, and blessed them. 
_™ The thought recurs in Coleridge, early and late, and the pattern of its incorporation 
is of consequence in his poetry (but would require another article to discuss). It 
constitutes a major and overt theme in “Religious Musings” and “The Destiny 
of Nations,” both of which show Priestley’s influence. That philosopher’s Matter and 
Spirit (Birmingham, 1782), expresses the idea: “The origin and existence of evil 
can only be accounted for on the supposition of its being ultimately subservient to 
good ...” (pp. 178-179). But the felix ruina is old in Christianity, in Boehme and 
Milton, for example, and may be found in Plotinus too, Enneads, III, 2, 5. 
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nursed the soul 
To forms of beauty, and by sensual wants 
Unsensualised the mind, which in the means 
Learnt to forget the grossness of the end, 
Best pleasured with its own activity. 


(208-12) 


Thus, in taking, in “ This Lime-Tree Bower,” under the impetus 
of his “ sensual wants,” the way of the mind’s activity, he “ un- 
sensualised the mind,” “ learnt to forget the grossness of the end,” 
and attained through the exercise of the imaginative faculty in 
an act of love a state vastly transcending that he would have 
known in the realization of the “ promised good.” 


The last lines of the poem, as we have observed, draw the 
temporal-spatial pattern into a unity. The poet, being blessed in 
the condition of grace, is able to bless. The rook is not, certainly, 
as conventionally repulsive as a water snake; yet so homely and 
creaking a crow is at least analogous; it would not normally call 
forth blessings upon its head as might, say, a skylark or nightin- 
gale. Yet because the poet imagines it to have delighted his 
friend and because to him now nothing is unlovely “ which tells 
of Life ”—of the One Life of God and His creation—he blesses 
the bird, just as, for similar reasons, the mariner blessed the 
snakes. That the gregarious rook, in this context an apt symbol 
for the poet’s loving and soaring spirit, vanishes into the light 
of the “ mighty Orb’s dilated glory,” may suggest to the reader 
of Coleridge a sense as of light penetrating and interfusing through 
the material world, a sense, that is, as of the Light of the World 
expanding and encompassing the Many in its One Life. “ We 
proceed from the SELF, in order to lose and find all self in GOD.” 
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ROBERT BROWNING: A READING 
OF THE EARLY NARRATIVES 


BY ROBERT PREYER 


I 


The early poetry of Robert Browning is certainly interesting 
enough in its kind, and varied enough within its kind, to warrant 
a special approach. I want here to consider not only the nature 
of that kind but also Browning’s approach to the making of it; 
and to explore a little the relations between this early work and 
the later dramatic monologue which came eventually to replace 
it. Commentators and biographers have noted that there was 
indeed a major shift of emphasis around 1840; some have called 
attention to the poet’s efforts to discount the earlier productions. 
Yet the nature of that early work and the reason for abandoning 
it continue to perplex. A purely psychological explanation such 
as we find in Mrs. Miller’s biography of the poet sounds con- 
vincing until we recall that a similar shift occurs in the writing 
of Tennyson. And if we consider the blighted careers of poets 
who continued writing according to the idea of poetry with which 
Tennyson and Browning began—I refer to Beddoes, Darley, 
Clare, and the “Spasmodic” group—then the shift begins to 
appear as a major cultural fact and no mere private idiosyncrasy. 
Something of importance was occuring to the mind of England 
in the interregnum period of the 30’s, and as one might expect, 
it was taking a toll among those artists most exposed to the 
resulting conflicts. 

The testimony of writers who live through such troubled 
periods is instructive. They insist that alterations introduced 
into style directly reflect alterations in the psyche. Or they claim 
that had they continued writing according to the traditions avail- 
able to them in youth the result might have been both artistic 
and psychological disaster. (I am thinking especially of Words- 
worth and Coleridge, Keats, Tennyson, and Yeats.) Browning 
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certainly felt much the same; and he would doubtless subscribe 
to Yeat’s well-known quatrain which reads, 


They that hold that I do wrong 
Whenever I remake a song 
Should recollect what is at stake: 
It is myself that I remake. 


I dwell on this subject because it seemed of major importance 
to all the artists in the 19th century. To remake the style meant 
to remake the self; and woe to the artist who attempted to con- 
tinue, in his life or work, as he began. Wordsworth warns: 


We poets in our youth begin in gladness, 
But thereof comes in the end despondency and 
Madness 


Arnold’s sage, the doomed Empedocles, knows what fate is await- 
ing the youthful Callicles: When young, he reflects, 


we receive the shock of mighty thoughts 
On simple minds with a pure natural joy! 


but once past this youthful stage 


Joy and the outward world must die to him 
As they are dead to me 


But Callicles will learn. 


Yeats, with an even larger perspective of ruined poets behind 
him, declares that it is youth with its dreams which destroys the 
mature artist by preventing any further development of his 
powers: 

The best-endowed, the elect, 

All by their youth undone, 

All, all, by that inhuman 

Bitter glory wrecked. 


His proud yet bitter cry of triumph is this: the child in him is 
no longer father of the man. 


But I have straightened out 
Ruin, wreck, and wrack; 

I toiled long years and at length 
Came to so deep a thought 

I can summon back 

All their unwholesome strength. 
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Neither Arnold nor Browning were able to make such a dazzling, 
if unclear claim—nor Wordsworth, with his 


“We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind 


In years that bring the philosophic mind.” 
(Intimations of Immortality) 


All these writers are plunged into dejection and despair or 
guilt and frustration when they summon back the “ unwholesome 
strength ” of their youth. That is an experience from which few 
poets recover; they all try to fight clear of its potent spell and 
the debilitating sense of loss and nostalgia which recollection 
evokes. 

This is especially the case with Browning who suffered inter- 
mittently all his life from the conviction that he had somehow 
sold his poetic birthright. “ You speak out” he wrote his wife, 
“T never do ”!? And in the introduction to his masterpiece The 
Ring and the Book, he is at pains to explain that he deliberately 
does not speak out. The implication seems to be that he writes 
under a self-imposed restriction. It is of course the figure of 
Shelley that looms large in his youthful dedication to art; and it 
was the Shelleyan mode of speaking out which he repressed. The 
“inhuman bitter glory ” of the Sun Treader both enthralled him 
and seemed to threaten his ruin. Browning was eventually to 
make a great symbolist poem out of the complex lure of his 
youthful ideal: Childe Roland. Consciously he determined not 
to be “ undone,” as Childe Roland was, by the dream of his 
fervent youth. Yet the attraction remained; out of this tension 
was born the great symbolist poem.” 

Browning seems to have arrived at this decision very early in 
his career. In Paracelsus (1835) and Sordello (1840) he is offering 


*Quoted in Betty Miller, Robert Browning: A Portrait (N.Y., 1958) p. 14. The 
passage continues, “I only make men and women speak—give . . . the truth broken 
into prismatic hues, and fear the pure white light.” (my italics) 

*Childe Roland was composed in Paris, Jan. 2, 1852, at the height of the excitement 
over Napoleon III’s coup d’état. It was at this time also that the Shelley essay was 
written. The poem came to him “in a sort of dream” he reported, a final image 
of guilt, despair, and hopeless heroism. It seems to me that these emotions were 
appropriate to the occasion—an occasion which underscored the impossible grandeur 
of the Shelleyean quest for an ideal liberty. 
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apologies for the “ misguided ” hero who had set out on the quest 
for the ideal. Even in Pauline (1832) the strain is evident. It is 
to these works we must return if we want to understand the 
choice which Browning saw before him. I shall be arguing that 
one path led directly into symbolism and its obsessive subject- 
matter, a direction Browning tried to avoid, The other path led 
on to the remarkable discoveries in the handling of a wide range 
of subjects which we find in the dramatic monologues. The 
decision Browning made was crucial, for the man as well as the 
artist; and the fact that others made similar decisions in these 
decades proved decisive for the development of English poetry. 


i 


Around 1800 European literature had become preoccupied with 
the discrepancy between the relatively inexhaustible reservoir of 
potentiality within the individual psyche and the drastically 
reduced field of action in which it could be deployed. The aspira- 
tion toward individual self-realization had collided head on with 
the demands imposed by a reactionary and repressive social order. 

It was the age of Werther, of the Byronic hero, and of Rous- 
seau’s Confessions; an age which recognized that the stress was 
falling most heavily on its youth. It was also an age which 
developed a remarkable genre, the spiritual confession or mono- 
drama, to convey the acuteness of this stress. We may go to the 
Preface of Shelley’s Alastor or the Spirit of Solitude (1815) to 
get some idea of the area of experience governed by the form. 
This poem, Shelley tells us, is “allegorical of one of the most 
interesting situations of the human mind. It represents a youth 
of uncorrupted feelings and adventurous genius led forth by an 
imagination influenced and purified through familiarity with all 
that is excellent and majestic, to the contemplation of the uni- 
verse. ... So long as it is possible for his desires to point towards 
objects thus infinite and unmeasured he is joyous, and tranquil, 
and self-possessed. But the period arrives when these objects 
cease to suffice. His mind is at length suddenly awakened and 
thirsts for intercourse with an intelligence similar to itself.” That 
“intelligence ” appears (in a dream) as a young lady and the 
poet pursues her through a magical landscape until he is ex 
hausted and dies. Death takes place, appropriately, in a curious 
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setting half way between a blank heaven and an impersonal earth; 
a scene of total alienation. The argument in both poem and 
Preface is not well articulated but its direction is evident when 
we consider the curse Shelley calls down upon those who deliber- 
ately “ keep aloof from sympathies with their kind.” It is the 
presence of this stolid mass of people which makes it so difficult 
for the young idealist to feel at home in the world. As a conse- 
quence he is the predestined victim of “ illustrious superstition,” 
develops “ too exquisite a perception ” of the actuality of Platonic 
ideas, and ends his days pursuing a phantom of the imagination. 
The implication seems to be that in a better society “ the pure and 
tender-hearted ” need not “ perish through the intensity of their 
search after . . . communities.” Or in terms of the narrative, a 
sympathetic young lady might have prevented the young man 
from pursuing a female phantasm, might conceivably have sub- 
dued what Shelley interestingly calls the “sacred thirst for 
dubious knowledge.” (We shall have occasion, shortly, to pursue 
some of the implications of that “ sacred ” yet “ dubious ” thirst 
for knowledge.) 

The Byronic version of dramatic confession does not, at first 
glance, resemble what we have found in Alastor. His hero is first 
seen, as a rule, in the guise of the pampered child of fortune, bored, 
disdainful, inactive. It is only the uncontrollable glint in his eye 
that marks him as melancholy’s own, a guilty wanderer in the 
abyss of self. The protagonist may have had a stormy past— 
occasionally he is depicted as some giaour operating adventur- 
ously on the fringes of Europe—or he may have been stopped 
on the brink of action, having contracted a mysterious guilt in 
some unimagined, perhaps unimaginable past. Whatever the 
reason, he is excluded from normal occupations, normal activity. 
He exists in a social void. These heroes invariably possess superior 
talents, insight, or intensity—and the implication is there that 
these gifts are responsible for his being cut off from his fellows 
and from normal modes of experience. Frequently the “ conflict ” 
tn such a narrative commences when the hero begins to feel an 
attraction for a conventional pure young maid. She is the point 
of intersection between the subjective, daemonic world inhabited 
by the hero’s feelings and the world of marriage, society and 
children, 


Such a young lady cannot understand the nature of the threat 
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she poses, even if it were possible for her to interrupt the pro. 
longed declamations her presence seems to occasion. Will he 
cling to his gifts and to the more intense world of feeling he 
inhabits? If he accepts the obligations of normal love will he sink 
into the common herd? These and other questions are bruited 
about in a strenuous and often tiresome fashion. Meanwhile the 
young lady awaits the outcome of all this ranting in placid 
uncomprehending silence.® 

It should be clear by now that Byron deals in the “ matter” 
of Alastor but in such a way that elements of probability tend 
to obscure the romantic and allegorical nature of the myth. The 
same thing seems to have happened in the narratives of the 
Spasmodic School. This had unfortunate consequences; it led 
readers to presume that all the characters were of the same degree 
of “roundness.” Actually there is but one round character, the 
protagonist; all the others are something less than flat. As Robert 
Langbaum observed,‘ it would seriously distort the intention of 
Faust if the reader treated Gretchen as though she existed on the 
same level of actuality as the protagonist—and the same thing 
applies in Byron’s work. Essentially, these authors were engaged 
in the production of monodramas. The focus is upon the develop- 
ing soul of the protagonist; the other characters are there to show 
forth or articulate that development in all its particularity. 


According to Langbaum, minor characters in monodrama are 
sharply differentiated: black villains (often the devil himself), 
pure young maids and so on. What looks like melodrama is a 
convention of characterization designed to provide a rapid means 
of entry in the real subject of the narrative. The reader who 
accepts the convention will notice that subsidiary characters open 
up some possibility of action or aspect of mind which pertains 
to the protagonist. The plot then is not quite the silly business 
of a young man trying to decide whether to marry the pure 
maiden. It defines the mind’s attempt to reconcile warring atti- 
tudes through a process of self-development. On this showing 4 


* The notes J. S. Mill jotted down in a review copy of Pauline suggest that he was 
on the right track until sidetracked by moral considerations. “If she existed and 
loved him, he treats her most ungenerously and unfeelingly ” he wrote. Precisely: 
but as Mill knew, she did not exist as a character and therefore it was not a fault 
that “all his aspirings and longings and regrets point to other things, never to her.’ 

“Robert Langbaum, The Poetry of Experience (London, 1957) . 
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pure maid may represent good instincts whereas the critical friend 
(Oswald in Wordsworth’s The Borderers for instance) may be an 
incarnation of the devilish spirit of abstract thought. (The prob- 
lem then might be how to keep one’s friend and the girl as well.) 
The possibilities of the form are many, the opportunities for 
parody obviously rich. We may notice at this point a curious 
fact. The poet and the alchemist became almost interchangeable 
figures in the literature of spiritual confession, We have as pro- 
tagonists in this form Faust, Paracelsus, the English necromancer 
Michael Scott (around whom Coleridge planned a stirring work) 
and a host of others. The presence of such figures should have 
removed some of the temptations to parody, if only by empha- 
sizing anew the allegorizing tendency in the genre and its obsessive 
attention to a particular subject matter. Such figures, as Northrop 
Frye reminds us, have usually been treated as comic, their pre- 
tensions ridiculed as mere fraud. It was only with the honorific 
emphasis on “ becoming ” and “ process ” in the late 18th Century 
that they recovered their dignity, becoming, in fact, emblematic 
of the aspiring soul of the poet.’ In recent times Cassirer, War- 
burg, and Saxl have documented the analogy, arguing that pseudo- 
sciences like astrology provide a link between a mythical and a 
rational view of the world. If we translate this into the language 
of psychology, myth is seen as the product of emotion, reason as 
the product of the intellect. Poetry, as the romantics conceived it, 
had as one of its most urgent concerns the reforging of the links 
between these two areas of experience. The analogy between poet 
and alchemist is thus an exact one. Marcel Raymond has written 
that poetry in modern times tended to become “some sort of 
irregular instrument of metaphysical knowledge ” with the (largely 
unconscious) aim of “ reconquering man’s irrational powers and 
transcending the dualism of the self and the universe.”* If we 
keep in mind that, for an Englishman, society makes up a large 
component of the “ universe,” then this remark neatly defines the 
intention of the dramatic confessional. 


It is easy enough to read works in this genre as incredibly 
crude examples of bourgeois tragedy or, for that matter, comedy 
of manners. But to do so is to miss the point. We will be equally 


: Northrop Frye, Anatomy of Criticism (Princeton, 1957), 172. 
Marcel Raymond, From Baudelaire to Symbolism (London, 1957), pp. 5-6. 
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wide of the mark if we read with the eyes of a pseudo-psychologist 
and dismiss these works because they enact attitudes and action 
associated with adolescent daydreams. A clumsy parody lik 
Prof. Wilson’s Firmilian: A Spasmodic Tragedy is preferable ty 
the modern cant which damms this form as “adolescent” o 
immature. (Let us hope that Catcher in the Rye marks the 
beginning of a renewed interest in the problematic quality of 
adolescent experience.) I am not arguing now, about the worth 
of individual works within the genre. I am simply saying that 
one must be clear about the intentions of the form, and its con. 
ventions. The form offers many intractable difficulties and we 
will speak of them in a moment. But it offers some unique 
opportunities as well, enabling a writer to penetrate quickly and 
effectively into the recesses of consciousness and define there 
the area of feeling which is being mutilated by the pressure of 
conventional social norms, When we replace these works in the 
explosive and frustrating milieu to which they are a response— 
the age of Metternich and Tory repression—their relevance is 
apparent. It is the lament of these “ unemployable ” idealists 
that their potentialities can find no vent in creative social action, 
As Browning put it in Pauline, “I have nursed up energies, they 
will prey on me.” Precisely: for that energy of spirit is internal- 
ized, goes rotten, and poisons not only the individual victim of 
the malaise but all those with whom he comes into contact. 
Corruptio optima pessima. The old Latin tag takes us to the 
heart of the romantic dilemma. 

I have said that the risk of failure in this genre seems in 
ordinately great—just as the possibilities, if one succeeds, ar 
remarkable. The trouble comes with the attempt to harmoniz 
plot, character, and setting. If the projected feelings or aspects 
of mind are developed into believable or interesting characters, 
then the drama of reconciliation through self-development is lost 
sight of and the imaginary landscape seems a needless imposition. 
If, on the other hand, the personified feelings are not given enough 
substance or identity it is impossible to see the point of the 
episodes they act out—or at least it is impossible to interest 
oneself in them. Sordello is tiresome precisely because Browning’ 
attempt to introduce historical characters, local color, and politics 
makes a shambles of the “ drama of internal development ” ani 
a nuisance of the evocative landscapes. One feels that in the 
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seven years of its composition (1833-40) Browning began to 
overlay the original mode with conventions borrowed from current 
theatrical productions—historical settings, the intrigue plot, full 
characterization of a half dozen protagonists and so on.” Enough 
of both intentions remained to baffle future readers and cause at 
least one contemporary to think he had lost his mind. There are 
no keys to this muddle—or rather there are too many keys that 
almost fit. In Paracelsus (1835) we have a more successful 
drama which suffers from the fact that the hero’s identity is 
clearly meant to include that aspect of mind personified by the 
character Aprile but evidently does not include that of the two 
other leading characters, Festus and Michal. Mrs. Miller sur- 
mises that these intrusive friends really represent the poet’s 
mother and father. This seems likely enough. Whatever their 
source, they do not fit into a scheme which allows us to envisage 
characters as interacting aspects of a single consciousness. Accord- 
ing to its Preface, Strafford (1837) was a play of “ Action in 
Character, rather than Character in Action.” Once more we 
wander between two sets of conventions not knowing which to 
apply at any given point. Browning’s friend Milsand put his 
finger on the difficulty when he remarked that Browning was 
attempting, perhaps unconsciously, “the fusion of two kinds of 
poetry into one,” the dramatic and the lyrical. The result, as 
might have been anticipated, was that his works became in- 
creasingly obscure—until the fusion was complete and a proper 
form discovered. Pauline (1835), the earliest of these works is 
also the least troubled by the effort to reconcile and combine two 
sorts of poem. Sordello (1840) and Strafford (1837) are almost 
total failures, Paracelsus (1835) is somewhere in between. It is 
to Pauline therefore that we must turn if we want to see in its 
“purest ” state the sort of poem and poetic with which Browning 
began—and from which he struggled to free himself in the 
transitional works that followed. It is one of the best poems of 
its kind in English; and if we wish to explore the relations between 
the early work and the later dramatic monologues here is the 
obvious point of departure. 


"Prof. De Vane, in his Browning Handbook distinguishes at least four poetic 
directions in Sordello. 
*Quoted in Robert Langbaum, The Poetry of Experience, p. 81. 
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Pauline appears to be a variant on the genre we have been 
describing. (The subtitle reads, “ A Fragment of a Confession.”) 
As in Paracelsus the author set out to “reverse the method 
usually adopted by writers whose aim is to set forth any phe. 
nomena of the mind or passions, by the operation of persons and 
events ” and to “display somewhat minutely the mood itself in 
its rise and progress. .. .” By presenting the feelings he hopes 
to compose in the reader’s mind an image of the personality which 
is their ground of being. Prof. De Vane’s words on Paracelsuy 
apply here as well: “the moods and thoughts are the characters 
and the stage is the soul.” ° What is behind this effort to construct 
a drama out of subjective feelings? Why does Browning want 
to exclude the subject matter dramatized by what he calls, in 
the Shelley essay, “objective artists,’ namely actions that ar 
“substantive, projected from himself, distinct”? The reason 
seems to be that he is consciously modelling Pauline on the 
method of Shelley, whom he terms the greatest modern writer 
in the subjective tradition. A subjective poet, because he is 
excluded from action, is enabled to achieve a special form of 
cognition which amounts to a direct insight into the structure of 
reality. This is Browning’s conviction, affirmed often in his youth, 
and formulated in these words in 1850: 


Not what man sees, but what God sees—the Jdeas of Plato, seeds 
of creation lying burningly on the Divine Hand—it is toward these 
that he [the subjective poet] struggles. 


Browning glories in this exalted and comprehensive role assigned 
to the poet; he believes, further, that the subjective poet has 
means, at once simple and profound, of attaining to such know 
edge. It is the means employed in Pauline and described in the 
Shelley essay with these words: 


Not with the combination of humanity in action, but with the 
primal elements of humanity he has to do; and he digs where he 
stands,—prefering to seek them in his own soul as the nearest reflex 
of that Absolute Mind, according to the intentions of which he desires 
to perceive and speak. 


The road to the absolute is through the subjective. A century 


* William De Vane, A Browning Handbook (New York, 1935), p. 52. 
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later we find St. J. Perse recommending the same procedure: 
“French literature . . . is rediscovering its infinite in the very 
depths of the well of the human heart.” *° The romantic (and 
symbolist) assumption behind both these statements seems to 
be this. Certain minds are so constituted they can respond to 
the “summons from the deep,” body forth as images a reality 
that cannot be transposed to the plane of discursive intelligence. 
Now this verges on magic; and I think that Browning was 
uneasily aware of the fact. We should take quite seriously the 
Latin quotation from Cornelius Agrippa which served as an 
admonitory preface to the first edition of Pauline. Agrippa is 
quoted as saying some will cry out “that we are teaching for- 
bidden things, are scattering the seeds of heresies, . . . To these 
I now give counsel not to read our book, neither to understand 
it nor remember it; for it is harmful, poisonous; the gate of Hell 
is in this book . . . FOR I DO NOT RECOMMEND THESE THINGS TO 
YOU: I MERELY TELL YOU OF THEM.” I submit that Browning, 
in appending that quotation had grounds other than a delight 
in mystification; that he had caught sight of a conflict between 
reason, the Revelation of Scripture, and the revelation offered 
by the vatic poet. “ I consider Shelley’s poetry as a sublime frag- 
mentary essay towards a presentment of the correspondency of 
the universe to Deity, of the natural to the spiritual, and of the 
actual to the ideal” he was to declare. In other words, he 
attributed to Shelley a revelation of what Arthur Symons grandly 
called “ that central secret of the mystics, from Pythagoras on- 
wards, the secret which the Smaragdine Tablet of Hermes betrays 
in its ‘As things are below, so they are above’; which Boehme 
had classed in his teaching of ‘ signatures’ and Swedenborg has 
systematized in his doctrine of ‘ correspondences’. . .”** This 
tevelation down through the centuries had been granted alike 
to christian and non-christian—that was one difficulty for Brown- 
ing. But another difficulty was the irrational quality of this 
revelation. These were the dangers which led him to append 
the long warning from Cornelius Agrippa’s Concerning Occult 
Philosophy: for some readers the gate of Hell might very well 
be in this book. As the despairing Paracelsus cries out, 


‘aici 


on Perse, “André Gide: 1909,” tr. Mina Curtiss, Sewanee Review LX, 4, 


“Quoted in Frank Kermode, Romantic Image (London, 1957), p. 111. 
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Ha, have I, after all 
Mistaken the wild nursling of my breast? 
Knowledge it seemed, and power, and recompense! 


God! Thou art mind! Unto the master-mind 
Mind should be precious. Spare my mind alone! 
(Il. 221-23, 229-30) 


If we look closely at Pauline I think we will begin to see how 
deeply Browning had become inmersed in such vatic revelations, 
As the above quotation makes clear, Browning felt that Shelley 
elucidated a system of “ vertical ” correspondences, i.e. that he 
read appearances as signs or symbols reflecting a supra-sensible 
world behind them. This means that there exists an intermediate 
common language which makes it possible for the actual and the 
ideal, both spiritual in their essence, to reveal themselves and 
recognize each other. This is the “language ” of analogies and 
symbols, a musical, alogical discourse relying on synaesthesia 
very heavily and syntax and the logical rendering of sequential 
events as lightly as possible. 


The effect of the discovery of such a language, and a good 


account of its structure, is provided by a long passage in Pauline | 


beginning on line 411. Browning tells us he had begun to hear 
the melodies of passion in which Shelley “ clothed ” his aspira- 
tions. The passage continues: 


such first 
Caught me and set me, slave of a sweet task, 
To disentangle, gather sense from song: 
Since, song-inwoven, lurked there words which seemed 
A key to a new world, the muttering 
Of angels, something yet unguessed by man. 
How my heart leapt as still I sought and found 
Much there, I felt my own soul had conceived, 
But there living and burning! Soon the orb 
Of his conceptions dawned on me... 


I am not here concerned with the “ doctrine ” but with Browning’ 
way of discovering it. These words, sounding here and ther 
from their lurking places in the “ song-in-woven ” verses, see 
to form among themselves an esoteric order of meaning. We 
have, apparently, the symbolist tendency to use words as if they 
were recurring leit motifs in a musical structure—a structure that 
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is superimposed upon the narrative sequence and the normal 
sentence syntax which orders it. The two kinds of meaning exist 
simultaneously and we must resort to the spatial metaphor of 
two levels of meaning to describe them. On one level a bait is 
provided to occupy the watchdog of the intellect. On the other 
level, and as a consequence, the imagination is freed to wander 
about in a sort of conceptual space, where all things bear witness 
toa common kinship, words with emotions, thoughts with sounds, 
images with feelings. The verse rhythms and the narrative satisfy 
the intellect and simultaneously awaken a sense of the corre- 
spondency between words, thoughts, and feelings. Eventually 
they point beyond this world to “something yet unguessed by 
man.” 


As befits one who believed significant actions can occur outside 
the narrative dimension of time, 


I... who lived 
With Plato and who had the key to life 


—Browning listens intently for the chimes of magical correspond- 
ence, for the “song,” “passion’s melodies,” which provide a 
second level of awareness for the initiate. 

“Music ” he had written, “is earnest of a heaven,/ Seeing we 
know emotions strange by it, / Not else to be revealed.” Yet 
Shelley had shown him that words and images could be used to 
recreate the same effects—just as the “song” in Kubla Khan 
enabled the poet to “ see” a vision. Nor was that all. Browning 
was capable himself of creating a verse which rendered these 
effects. Having said that music was the sole means at our disposal 
for revealing a certain order of emotional experience he goes on to 
manage an analogous feat in words: 


For music... is like a voice 
A low voice calling fancy, as a friend 
To the green woods in the gay summer time: 
And she fills all the way with dancing shapes 
Which have made painters pale, and they go on 
Till stars look at them and winds call to them 
As they leave life’s path for the twilight world 
Where the dead gather. 


This could easily be mistaken for the very best of the early 
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Yeats—the ending of “ When You Are Old” for example, wher 
we are told 


how love fled 
And paced upon the mountains overhead 
And hid his face amid a crowd of stars. 


‘ 


It is the evocative “magic” of the romantic image, a poetry 
which aspires to the condition of music.** 


No wonder we find him writing as one “ Created by some power 
whose reign is done, / Having no part in God and his bright 
world.” He is deeply immersed in the underworld of feeling, a 
daemonic region well below the surface of normal everyday affairs, 
Nor is that all. Browning feels that he is trembling on the verge 
of some occult meaning which is “ revealed ” in music (and the 
“music” of verse) but is otherwise inexpressible. These arts 
revealed “ correspondences” between levels of existence rather 
than propositions that could be validated by analysis. Perhaps 
this was the form which thinking took in the golden age of the 
poets. At any event Browning thought of himself as living in some 
earlier age (“ Created by some power whose reign is done.”) and 
spoke of the total identification he felt when reading the mythical 
literature of early Greece: 


And I myself went with the tale—a god 
Wandering after beauty, or a giant 

Standing vast in the sunset—an old hunter 
Talking with gods, or a high-crested chief 

Sailing with troops of friends to Tenedos. 

I tell you nought has ever been so clear 

As the place, the time, the fashion of those lives: 


never morn broke clear as those 
On the dim clustered isles in the blue sea, 
The deep groves and white temples and wet caves: 
And nothing ever will surprise me now— 
Who stood beside the naked Swift-footed, 
Who bound my forehead with Proserpine’s hair. 


2 Browning often attempted musical effects in verse and (more significantly) th 
effect of music on its listeners or on musicians: cf. “Abt. Vogler,” “A Toccata 0 
Galuppi’s” etc. Perhaps the most “romantic” of all such passages occurs in Pauline: 

At first I sang as I in dreams have seen 
Music wait in a lyrist for some thought 
Yet singing to herself until it came. 
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The result of this 


Was a vague sense of power though folded up— 
A sense that, though those shades and times were past, 
Their spirit dwelt in me, with them should rule. 


Is it too far-fetched to suggest that he saw a connection between 
this second, alogical or musical mode of meaning in the arts and 
the mythical world he had delighted in as a boy? If so, it is but 
a step to the esoteric doctrines which Cornelius Agrippa retailed; 
and Browning lets us know that he was already deep in Neo- 
Platonism. Here indeed was consolation (I had almost said 
fatal consolation) for the isolated artist—so much so that he can 
hardly find it in him to take Pauline and the problem she posed 
quite seriously. 


Thou art not more dear 
Than song was once to me. 


The excitements of the esoteric were beginning to carry him away 
from the serious social import of his narrative, namely the effects 
of isolation and self-centeredness on a young man whose potential 
has been ignored by society. Browning seems to be caught up 
in that lonely pride which led the youthful Yeats to confide 
exultantly, “in the second part of Oisin under disguise of sym- 
bolism I have said several things to which only I have the key. 
The romance is for the readers. They must not even know there 
isa symbol anywhere.” His credentials as poet seem somehow 
bound up with his ability to sense the presence of some symbolic 
or occluded meaning: 


And, though this weak soul sink and darkness whelm 
Some little word shall light it, raise aloft, 

To where I clearlier see and better love, 

And I again go o’er the tracts of thought 

Like one who has a right, and I shall live 

With poets, calmer, purer still each time, 

And beautous shapes will come for me to seize, 
And unknown secrets will be trusted me 

Which were denied the waverer once... 


As the passage above indicates, Browning had moments when 
the whole elaborate structure seemed nonsense. 


*T was my plan to look on real life, 
The life all new to me; my theories 
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Were firm, so them I left, to look and learn 
Mankind, its cares hopes, fears, its woes and joys; 


And suddenly without heart-wreck I awoke 
As from a dream: I said “ ’Twas beautiful, 
Yet but a dream, and so adieu to it!” 


Nevertheless, when Browning wanted to indicate a revival of his 
poetic powers he commenced with an account of a magical land- 
scape with obvious symbolic ramifications—as in lines 729 through 
810. When these powers flag he is overwhelmed with symbolic 
nightmares, 
dreams in which 
I seemed the fate from which I fled; I felt 
A strange delight in causing my decay. 


Two marvelous dreams display guilt fixations centered upon the 
arrogance and self-preoccupation that seemed necessary to a poet 
intent upon reaching the absolute through the subjective (Il. 95- 
123). In this state he is prepared to “give up all gained, as 
willingly / As one gives up a charm that shuts him out / From 
hope or part or care in human kind.” He is appalled at the fate 
he has deliberately courted 


Sure I must own 
That I am fallen, having chosen gifts 
Distinct from theirs—that I am sad and fain 
Would give up all to be but where I was, 
Not high as I had been if faithful found, 
But low and weak yet full of hope... 


I would lose 
All this gay mastery of mind, to sit 
Once more with them, trusting in truth and love 
And with an aim—not being what I am. 


The poem wavers back and forth: one moment on fire with vatie 
ambitions, the next moment longing for release from these alier- 
ating dreams. As the quotations indicate, Browning can’t decide 
what tenses to use in describing his state of mind. The muddled 
time sequences mime his state of mind: 


Sad confession first 
Remorse and pardon and old claims renewed, 
Ere I can be—as I shall be no more. 
I had been spared this shame if I had sat 
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By thee for ever from the first, in place 
Of my wild dreams of beauty and of good, 
Or with them, as an earnest of their truth: 


Eventually he was led to abandon the struggle, unable to sustain 
that “ reckless courage in entering into the abyss of himself” * 
which Yeats demanded of the symbolist poet. The poem con- 
cludes with a touching appeal: he hopes Shelley will understand 
why he must abandon these esoteric poetic excitements in favor 
of the life of morality and social commitment. The magic was 
dead or dying, the spell broken. It had been recognized by the 
young poet as a compensatory device for one who could not 
actively enter into the life about him. But was it only that? 

To sum up: in the 1830’s Browning felt all the attraction of 
the hero gifted above others in his power of experiencing and 
comprehending excellence. He could see that such a man, for the 
very reason that he was fated to experience an intenser range of 
emotional experiences, was subject to loneliness and misunder- 
standing. But he could not as yet see how to get beyond this 
static Gloomy Egotist stereotype without calling in some form of 
magic. The obsessive subject matter of his youth had become 
the self and its prehensions seen as other than or opposed to 
society and reason. But it was no easy problem (as Goethe had 
discovered before him) to drive beyond this “ subjectivity ” and 
replace, at the center of his art, the relations and interconnections 
between the self and society. That he did so is evident in the 
masterpieces of his maturity; but the effort cost him almost ten 
years of sustained effort and defeat. 

One of the traditional functions of the artist has been to remind 
us of the enduring human needs and desires which must somehow 
be satisfied by any organization of society which seeks to be 
just and humane. At times he will envisage a paradisiacal society 
where the constructive powers of the psyche are placed under 
the least possible restraint and energy finds a release in “ toil 
that does not bruise the soul.” At other times he will count the 
cost, in broken or twisted lives, that a repressive society exacts— 
for sometimes society loses all sense of its humane goal. Now we 
have observed that there is a great hole in the middle of this 
romantic literature around 1800, a blank in that portion of the 


“* Quoted in Richard Ellman, Yeats: The Man and the Masks (New York, 1948). 
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canvas usually given over to the celebration of “ works and days,” 
It is as though the authors have been stunned by the inhumanity 
of both tory repression and middle class industrialism. They can 
conceive of no joy or dignity or meaning in the toil such a society 
offered its victims. Hence they stand aloof, become revolutionary, 
or fill the void with some magical dream of poetry. A situation 
had arisen which, in the words of Marcel Raymond, “ aggravated 
to an almost intolerable degree the natural discordance between 
the total exigencies of the mind and the limited existence which 
is the lot of man.” The human demands that custom and religion 
had managed to exorcize or channel into acceptable forms of 
work were ignored in the new society. Hence there arose that 
longing for a happiness which the world of common experience 
made no pretense of satisfying, a disillusionment that sprang 
from the clash between the inner dream and the empty, hostile 
environment. 

Browning was among the first to realize the extent of the cost 
of the romantic vision, the price that it exacted of its adherents. 
And he was also aware of the nobility of that dream. He knew 
that Romantic disillusionment, romantic contempt for normal 
living, could easily turn into something contemptible: an evasion 
of moral choices and a striking of attitudes. But he also knew 
that romantic disillusionment could spring from the conflict be- 
tween impulses and emotions that were often sound and the 
prevailing middle-class bétise that corroded them. It was this 
double knowledge which came to expression, eventually, in the 
great gallery of criminals, quacks, poseurs, and artists who consti- 
tute the dramatis personae of the dramatic monologues. 


Brandeis University 
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THE WINGS OF THE DOVE 


BY LAURENCE B. HOLLAND 


I 


Of the many problems of cultural history posed by Quentin 
Anderson’s The American Henry James, none is as urgent in 
isolation as it becomes in relation with the others raised by Mr. 
Anderson’s arguments, which have the effect of narrowing the 
accessible range of James’ meaning and challenging the resiliency 
of his form and the richness of his vision. 


There is, for instance, the matter Mr. Anderson argues most 
insistently, that James’ late works, using “a particular set of 
emblems or symbolic constants,” are allegories which point specifi- 
cally to his father’s theology rather than to other formulations 
of experience. And there is the prior consideration which Mr. 
Anderson discusses only briefly and rather late in his book: the 
question whether James’ late novels are allegorical at all, their 
form reducing the image of actuality to a mere “ naturalistic 
surface” and rendering its meaning through “icons,” as Mr. 
Anderson claims, the emblematic references and equations which 
characterize the allegorical mode. When joined with two other 
points central to Mr. Anderson’s position (the first an assumption 
implicit in his analysis, the other an open assertion) , these would 
not only constrict James’ meaning and stiffen his form as a mode 
of reference but call into question the form as a mode of involve- 
ment through which the conscience and imagination, of author 
and reader alike, are virtually engaged in the action and vision 
which the fiction embodies. 

For The American Henry James presents a James who stands 
safely remote and stern in judgment on his fictive world and on 
the actual world it images, and, like most moralistic criticism, 
it finds that tangible social realities and moral complexities in 
James’ fiction dissolve almost at once into ethical choices between 
utterly opposed moral alternatives. Moreover, Mr. Anderson 
asserts that James so exalted the powers of consciousness that in 
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his works “ there is no hard or brute fact before which the mind 
pauses and retreats; there is no tragedy ”; or, as he claims later 
in discussing the intelligibility of The Wings of the Dove, that 
James “had not that vision of life which makes for tragedy: 
the perception of unbridgeable gulfs. ... He had no term for fate.” 

The serviceable term for “fate” in The Wings of the Dove is 
“ fortune,” and even if that tragic novel illuminates James’ career 
in no other way it can remind us that for James an American 
heroine’s destiny (like the American heritage) could be complex, 
embracing without obliterating the social realities that are implicit 
in the vast fortune she possesses. It can remind us, too, that 
achieved form in James is a form of movement and vision which 
implicated its author in the world he imaged rather than per. 
mitting him to stand outside, immune in passing judgment on 
the world he measured. It can reveal, finally, that what mediates 
between James’ fiction and the actuality beyond it, and what 
constitutes the interaction between them, is not a prior structure 
of formulated meanings but the achieved form itself and the 
instrumental forms, the languages of words and metaphors and 
legends, which comprised his medium. 

If it inheres in the very nature of a language, as Santayana has 
written, that while it gives “ perspective ” to experience it also 
“ vitiates the experience it expresses,” the “ kindly infidelities ” of 
language, as Santayana called them, can suggest one of the sources 


of tragic vision in The Wings of the Dove. The full significance | 


of that novel for James’ career and American cultural history, 
however, can rest only on the act of re-creation which is the 
basis for both critical assessment and literary history. For whether 
taking the measure of a work as critics or constructing the ‘ once- 
upon-a-time’ of history of which the work is part, we turn for 
the telling evidence to the ‘ once-upon-a-time’ of fiction which 
constitutes its data, both the ‘ given’ and the constituent act 
being, in this case, The Wings of the Dove. 

Not until well on in the novel’s development does it give the 
three phrases that can serve most conveniently to suggest the 
areas of relevance that are encompassed by its wide perspective; 
but since these phrases present also the three vocabularies which 
are most appropriate for discussing the novel, consult our con- 
venience we must. One of them is “a capital case,” a phrase 
used to describe the novel’s fabulously wealthy heroine. A second 
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is “ picking up the crumbs of perpetual feasts,” describing the 
doves in front of St. Mark’s Cathedral in Venice, items in the 
novel’s setting and terms in its religious vocabulary as well. The 
third is the “ mere aesthetic instinct of mankind—! ”—an excla- 
mation functioning at once to explain and to challenge the novel’s 
very form. Yet if these phrases come late, the first two sentences 
come early, giving in their tension between “ going away ” and 
‘staying’ the first version of the novel’s main rhythm: “She 
waited, Kate Croy, for her father to come in, but he kept her 
unconscionably, and there were moments at which she showed 
herself, in the glass over the mantel, a face positively pale with 
the irritation that had brought her to the point of going away 
without sight of him. It was at this point, however, that she 
remained... .” (New York Edition, I, 3). And along with that 
thythm, to which we shall return, they give us Kate Croy, the 
stunning English girl whose actions are so like the American 
heroine’s as to constitute a major component in the novel’s design. 
She is indeed so important a figure in its design as to be the chief 
instrument of its plot. That plot can best relate us, as it does 
Kate, to the aesthetic instinct, the feasting pigeons, and the 
capital ease which prefigure, faintly at best, what James called 
in the preface to The Ambassadors the full “ process of vision,” 
the firm “ march ” of his novel’s “ action ” (XXI, vi). 

Kate and Densher, the English writer she loves, have not enough 
money to marry. Nor can they get help from Kate’s wealthy 
Aunt Maud, a philistine social climber who will share her money 
only if Kate marries the impecunious aristocrat Lord Mark. For 
obvious reasons, Kate’s widowed sister and ruined father want 
her to please her rich aunt, and Densher’s meager salary provides 
no alternative. Accordingly, Kate, whose family “ piety ” (I, 71) 
is genuine and whose assessment of her predicament is astute, 
resorts with Densher to a strategy of deception, a secret engage- 
ment. Kate will pretend to oblige Maud, to favor Mark, and 
to remain indifferent to Densher while she and her fiancé wait 
out their secret engagement in hope of winning all of Maud’s 
consent and at least some of her cash. 

Much later Kate stumbles on an unexpected opportunity in 
the novel’s heroine Milly Theale, a young American orphan who 
is fabulously rich and who seems, and later proves, to be dying. 
Kate alters her scheme so as to do justice not only to the need 
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for deceiving Maud and acquiring money but to the genuine 
pity and affection she feels for her friend. She will induce Densher 
to be friendly with Milly, helping with his attentions to give Milly 
the strength to live. Then he will pay court to her and marry 
the dying girl; he will inherit her cash; he and Kate can marry, 

As enterprising schemes have a way of doing, this one works, 
even though it is threatened twice by contingencies Kate had not 
anticipated or had hoped to avoid. One is Densher’s demand, to 
which she consents, that she pay for his cooperation by sleeping 
with him. The second is Mark’s shrewd guess that Kate and 
Densher are engaged, a fact he passes on to Milly in hope of 
gaining her hand and her purse for himself: in his unthinking 
crudeness he precipitates her death. But Milly has come to love 
Densher, she agrees to see him before going away, she forgives 
him in a letter and bequeaths him a fortune when she dies. In 
the last chapters, Kate and Densher confront the fortune which 
has become for them, as it became for Milly, a tragic destiny. 

That portentous destiny is established as an immanent poss 
bility in the earliest elaborations of the plot, the early configura- 
tions which ominously, however tentatively, sound the note of 
failure and even sacrifice. All but vulgar and forceful Aunt Maud 
(she is “ Britannia of the marketplace,” secure as a “lioness” 
in the “ cage ” that is her “ counting-house ” [I, 30]) are shown 
to be rootless and insecure in the social environment James labels 
“ middle-class ” (I, 174). Kate’s widowed sister, pinching pennies 
with her four “greasy children” (I, 65) in grubby quarters, 
has shown that marriage for love can be like being squeezed 
through a funnel. Though Kate’s penniless and shifty father 
seems “ the fortunate settled normal person ” (I, 9), he deals out 
lies like cards from a “ greasy old pack” (I, 7), his furniture 
is at once “ slippery ” and “ sticky” (I, 3); Kate can virtually 
‘taste’ the sordidness his late wife made a successful secret of, 
his “ failure of fortune and of honor ” (I, 4). 

His faked pretense of willingness to sacrifice himself for his 
daughter’s advancement introduces one of the novel’s earliest 
motifs of sacrifice, as does indeed his name Croy, which Kate 
feels to be a “ bleeding wound ” (I, 6). In the first chapter Kate 
is genuinely willing to sacrifice herself to help her father, and 
even when he spurns the offered gift the prospect of sacrifice 
still threatens. ‘Haunted’ and ‘ menaced’ (I, 32) by her rela- 
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snuine | tives, in their eyes a commodity or “ tangible value ” (I, 9) that 
snsher | is “chalk-marked for the auction” (I, 6), Kate likens herself 
Milly “to a trembling kid ” (I, 30) being saved to feed her aunt, and 
she reflects “ that the more you gave yourself the less of you was 


ma 

nan left. There were always people to snatch at you, and it would 
works never occur to them that they were eating you up. They did that 
id “ without tasting” (I, 33). In one argumentative conversation 


nd, to | about whom she should marry, Kate can be reduced to denying 
“everything and every one,” even, as a conversational gambit, 


a to “ paying with the sacrifice of Mr. Densher ” (I, 44) . 

ype of If the language of feasting and auctions suggests the possibilities 
inking that threaten in Kate’s world, so does the vocabulary of the arts. 
o love Maud’s furnishing are vulgar “signs and symbols ” which 
rgives “syllabled [Densher’s] hostess’ story” (I, 76). Lionel Croy’s 
13, Jy | letter to Kate announcing that he is too sick to leave his room 


which | nd asking help is called “the sketch of a design ” lacking even 
“the moderate finish required for deception” (I, 6). Indeed 


pe Kate lives not only in Chelsea and Kensington but in a virtually 
igura- Faulknerian sentence: her family “history . . . had the effect 
otal of some fine florid voluminous phrase, say even a musical, that 
Maud dropped first into words and notes without sense and then, hanging 
onidt unfinished, into no words nor any notes at all” (I, 4). With 
hei her admirable determination, she plans to survive even the test 


labels of Jamesian prose: “ She hadn’t given up yet, and the broken 
sentence, if she was the last word, would end with a sort of 


ennies 

arters, meaning” (I, 6). Kate will have the novel’s last word, but she 
ell can scarcely anticipate that with certainty on page six. The 
father tempest that rumbles in Aunt Maud’s world threatens also 
ls ot within the contrivances of a magician-artist. No wonder that, 


aitelh Kate hopes, by her strategy of deception, to avoid for herself, 
tually her family, and Densher the sacrifice that threatens: “I shall 


et of, sacrifice nobody and nothing, and that’s just my situation, that 

I want and that I shall try for everything ” (I, 73). No wonder 
= that the rootless engaged couple, each raised as a child on the\ 
mere Continent by transient impecunious families, should have ac- 


Kate quired what Kate recognizes as most highly developed in Densher: 
Kate the “religion of foreign things” (I, 92). One wonders only at 


, and the “process of vision,” the “march of the action,” when the 
crifice foreigner from America with her ample checkbook, her hunger 
i for cultivation and affection, and her strange beauty descends 
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into the broken sentences of James’ novel and onto Aunt Maud; 
London; there, in search of a doctor, she takes her place in Kate’ 
design. 

It is at this point that the novel extends the range and rendex 
more precise the evocations of its medium, speaking more fre. 
quently now of imagined realms, of “ imagination ” and “ fancy” 
and “legend ” associated with Milly (I, 104, 106). We accord. 
ingly must consider the points at which her “ New York history” 
and her “ New York legend ” (I, 105, 106) coalesce, finding them 
in what is usually called one’s manner, that medium of forms in 
which one’s character is revealed and shaped. There are fou 
components in Milly’s style, acquired merely at first but then 
possessed more consciously and used articulately in the cours 
of the novel’s development. 

One of these (and one of civilization’s most problematic crea- 
tions) is her money, a symbol always of the economic power it 
represents, in this case power which Milly simply inherited a 
the “‘ survivor of a general wreck’” (I, 241), pecuniary power 
which is the speaking record of its sources, “ the record ” namely 
“of used-up relatives, parents, clever eager fair slim brothers... 
all engaged . . . in a high extravagance of speculation and dissi- 
pation that had left this exquisite being her black dress, her white 
face and her vivid hair as the mere last broken link. .. .” (I, 174). 
As all can see, Milly is an “‘ angel with a thumping bank 
account’” (II, 51), and as her companion Susan knows, “ the 
girl couldn’t get away from her wealth,” she “ couldn’t have lost 
it if she had tried” (I, 121). On one occasion the costly pearls 
she could afford to purchase are acknowledged to lend something 
to her “ style ” (II, 217). 

To be so clearly the “‘ capital case’ ” is, as her doctor recog: 
nizes, to be the American (I, 242), and Milly is imaged as the 
explorer and adventurer, at once naive and empirical, wanting i 
culture, odd looking and new, the “ potential heiress of all the 
ages” (I, 109) that it took Europe centuries to produce—the 
American, that is, of history and legend whom Densher calls 
simply “the American girl” (II, 215) and the novel renders in 
terms of “spontaneity ” (I, 295-296) and simplicity, with her 
way of doing always “the natural thing” (I, 296). 

Yet this simplicity of temperament and manner is a formed 
one and comes to be the cultivated and artful one of a civilized 
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show piece. When on display at Lord Mark’s party or in the 
National Gallery, she displays the “bland stare” (I, 219) of 
conventional society and a “ glassy lustre of attention ” (I, 301) 
as a social conversationalist. As she looks over the ornamental 
objects in her doctor’s office while waiting for him, she wonders 
what gift she will give him in gratitude, and imagines that she 
should be “ one of the circle of eminent contemporaries, photo- 
graphed, engraved, signatured, and in particular framed and 
glazed, who made up the rest of the decoration” (I, 237). The 
girl who may one day hang in this office behind glass is later 
referred to as “ embodied poetry ” (II, 217). She is imaged as 
acloistered princess of Byzantium, an image as stylized, as rigidly 
two-dimensional as the courtly figures against a gilt background 
in the Ravenna mosaics that the novel mentions (I, 256). 

To have one’s place like the Empress Theodora in the Ravenna 
mosaics, however, is to have a place in a church, and Milly’s 
manner is that of a cloistered princess in a world of ceremonious 
decorum, in a novel where offices and houses are called ‘ temples ’ 
(I, 241; II, 146) and Kate’s hoped-for marriage with Densher 
is called “a temple” (I, 59) without a street running up to it. 
Milly at one time is imaged as a communicant, at another as 
“a priestess ” (II, 135) and when she is first introduced her 
meditative, calm self-possession is likened to Christ’s in the face 
of Satan’s temptations. Kate recognizes Milly early as a dove, 
and calls her this, “not with familiarity or as a liberty taken, 
but almost ceremonially as in the manner of an accolade” (I, 
283) . 

While these are the patterns of Milly’s manner, bestowed by 
her past and by Kate’s naming of them, Milly’s way of acting 
with them is equally part of the manner. The phrase for this is 
given in connection with the empirical, hypothetical procedure 
and comforting bedside manner of her doctor, Sir Luke. Milly 
notices that he gives her no facts about her illness, and that he 
is perpetrating a “ beautiful beneficent dishonesty ” (I, 252) in 
pretending to be her friend, but she senses also that he is probably 
trying to “let the patient down easily ” (I, 240) in his mission 
to the doomed, that he is “‘ acting,’ as they said at home, as 
if she did matter” medically, ‘ acting as if’ she were seriously 
ill (I, 253) . 

And ‘acting as if,’ or playing a role, characterizes precisely 
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Milly’s conduct. With the motifs of wealth so clearly, if taste. 
fully, a part of her, she begins to act the part: she now thinks 
consciously of her money, begins to measure its impact on others, 
and plans finally to use it to buy her rented palace in Venice a; 
a “last counter-move to fate” (II, 142). Also she begins to 
look and act the part of the spontaneous American, sounding at 
will “ her own native wood-note ” (I, 295) in making conversation 
with Densher: “She still had reserves of spontaneity . . . so that 
all this cash in hand could now find employment. She became 
as spontaneous as possible and as American as it might con- 
veniently appeal to Mr. Densher . . . to find her” (I, 295-296), 
When she sees the conventional “ bland ” stare of polite society, 
she adopts it. When, finally, Kate calls her a dove, Milly adopts 
it as “ the revealed truth ... That was the matter with her. She 
was a dove. Oh, wasn’t she?” (I, 283). And she “ studied .., 
the dovelike ” (I, 284), beginning to act out the role named for 
her by Kate. She’ll be kind, she’ll protect her friends’ interests 
and feelings, even by telling lies. Chiefly she does this by the lie 
that her health is better than she feels it is. Moreover she wil 
accept the attentions and deferences with which they honor her. 
If her doctor and companion offer her “ devotion ” on a platter, 
she will “consume it as the dressed and served dish. . . .” For 
“ devotion ” her “ appetite would be of the best. Gross, greedy, 
ravenous—these were no doubt the proper names for her” (1, 
261). 

In her ‘ acting as if’ and in the patterns of her action are the 
manner which yields the appearance, at least, if not the very 
image of Milly herself. It is the very fact of having a manner 
and using it, however, that the novel develops into ambivalent 
and disconcerting expectations for the reader. They and the 
actions which occasion them establish the main rhythm of the 
novel, one movement of which is revealed fully when Milly a 
a party in her honor confronts a portrait by the mannerist painter 
Bronzino which everyone says looks just like her. Moved in her 
excitement to tears, Milly senses, in a feeling which the novd 
suggests has nothing to do with the portrait’s subject, that the 
woman is “ dead, dead, dead,” and says “‘ I shall never be better 
than this’” (I, 221). She is reminded, of course, of her own 
death that she fears is imminent, but the reader is also reminded 
of a sense in which any work of art, no matter how brilliant, 
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is dead: no blood flows through a painting or novel and no 
breath breathes there; one can smear greasy oil upon a yielding 
canvas, but no womb will conceive new life. The association of 
the realm of art with death is reinforced instantly for it is immedi- 
ately afterward that Milly, her illness upon her, sinks fainting 
into a chair. In this incident, however, Milly willingly takes 
passive refuge in her sickness, overcome by envious resentment 
toward Kate who seems so familiarly the friend of Densher. This 
action gives one of the novel’s main movements: the anguished 
withdrawal away from life into death, a movement that is con- 
firmed and deepened by one of the evocations of the novel’s 
title, Psalm 55. There, in fear and trembling at “ the oppression 
of the wicked,” a voice cries out: “O that I had wings like a 
dove!/ Then would I fly away and be at rest” and asks the 
psalmist’s God to “ Destroy, O Lord, and divide their tongue... 
For it was not an enemy that reproached me—/ Then I could 
have borne it—/ Neither was it he that did magnify himself 
against me—/ Then I would have hid myself from him—/ But 
it was thou, a man mine equal,/ My companion,/ And my familiar 
friend./ We took sweet counsel together,/ We walked in the house 
of God with the throng./ Let death come suddenly upon them, 
let them go down alive into the pit:/ For wickedness is in their 
dwelling, in the midst of them.” 

Counter to this movement is the other: not to withdraw but 
to stay, to live by an act of will power and, as the doctor urged, 
to “‘ accept any form in which happiness may come’” (I, 242), 
to turn her “ anxiety” (I, 250) and utter uncertainty into a 
“great adventure, a big dim experiment” (I, 248) and with 
whatever resources she can muster to act out her role as “the 
American girl.” This is the dove hailed in Psalm 68 as Jehovah 
leads his favored nation into the promised land: “The wings 
of a dove, covered with silver and her pinions with yellow gold.” 

To the extent that a resolution of this tension is prefigured in 
the first half of the novel, it is in the gesture Milly makes to 
Kate after feeling so resentful of her. Recognizing that Kate has 
aright to friends, Milly makes up for her silent injustice by a 
gesture of devotion to the friend whom, in her momentary with- 
drawal, she had left behind; in a gesture of devotion, she asks 
Kate to accompany her to her London doctor’s office, adopting 
her clearly as a companion and friend. 
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It is not in London, however, but appropriately in Venice, 
the declining city of luxury and intrigue, where the novel, in 
three crucial scenes, approaches its dramatic crisis. Of these the 
third is never described, that in which Kate spends the night 
with Densher in his rooms. The first, however, is one of the 
most brilliantly rendered in the novel; it is that in which Densher, 
frustrated and impatient, makes his request of Kate. 

Milly is too sick to go on an outing, but Maud and Susan, 
Kate and Densher, make a trip to the great St. Mark’s Square, 
Gradually the architecture of the scene comes into view. Three 
sides of the Square are surrounded by shops, and it is shopping 
that Susan and Maud plan to accomplish and spend the chapter 
doing. The fourth side is dominated by the huge cathedral, the 
“biggest booth ” in the “ bazaar” of Venice (James had written 
in 1882 in an early piece on Venice), filled with Renaissance 


paintings and Byzantine mosaics and with the bread and wine | 


sacred to the claims of Christian communions. Densher and 
Kate do not plan to shop; they plan to have a “ look-in” (II, 
190), as Densher says, at the cathedral. Early in the chapter 
they do, though the novel scarcely mentions it. Then they come 
out and walk about the Square, which, since the Venetians are 
having breakfast, is deserted except for the “ pigeons picking up 
the crumbs of perpetual feasts ” (II, 190). As Kate and Densher 
talk, Densher insists on his impatience and threatens to leave 
Venice. At the chapter’s end, with Kate turned so that she twirl 
her parasol in the direction of the cathedral, Densher makes his 
proposition. She dodges his question, turns toward the shops, 
and is rescued when Maud and Susan, on their commercial 
errand, emerge from the stores and interrupt the private con- 
versation. Though he has not yet received an answer, Densher 


takes satisfaction in the masculine ascendency he has now asserted } 


and feels certain that Kate will oblige him. 

In the next chapter comes the dramatic scene for which the 
entire novel has been preparing. Possibilities which have beet 
latent in the action since the beginning now materialize and are 
revealed in their full depth and power, their furthest implications 
embodied in the very simples of a party scene. 

Densher drops around at Milly’s palace as usual and is asked 
to stay to dinner and then for a party afterward in honor of Si 
Luke who has just arrived in Venice. Milly is too sick to come 
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down for dinner, but she does come down for the party. There 
are musicians hired for the occasion, and Milly gives them in- 
structions and spends the rest of the time mingling with her 
guests. During most of the scene, Densher and Kate stand in 
the foreground watching Milly and talking to each other. 

The foreground in which they stand is one of immense scope 
which is suggested by remarks Susan makes when asking Densher 
to stay for the party, remarks about one of James’ favorite 
painters, Paolo Cagliari, the expatriate who was known in the 
Venice where he flourished by the state where he was born, 
Veronese. To John Addington Symonds, Veronese was “ precisely 
the painter suited to a nation of merchants” who depicted re- 
ligious martyrs as “ composed, serious, courtly, well-fed personages 
who like people of the world accidently overtaken by some tragic 
misiortune, do not stoop to distortion or express more than a 
grave surprise, a decorous sense of pain.” For Berenson, writing 
in the fourth quarter of the last century, Veronese displayed a 
“happy combination of ceremony and splendour with almost 
childlike naturalness of feeling,” a “ frank and joyous worldliness, 
the qualities . . . we find in his huge pictures of feasts. .. .” Two 
of Veronese’s baroque feasts became for James, in one of the 
boldest appropriations of his expressionism, the instrumental 
forms for the making of his own composition. 

The two are introduced by Susan’s reply to Densher’s remark 
about the festive decorations of Milly’s palace. She says: “‘ bring- 
ing out all the glory of the place—makes [Milly] really happy. 
It’s a Veronese picture, as near as can be, with me as the inevitable 
dwarf, the small blackamoor, put into a corner of the foreground 
for effect.’ ”” She should have a “‘ hawk or hound’” or borrow 
a “‘big red cockatoo’” to “‘ perch on [her] thumb for the 
evening’” (II, 206). Though Densher feels out of place in so 
grand a “composition” (II, 206), Susan insists: “‘ Besides 
you're in the picture... . You'll be the grand young man who 
surpasses the others and holds up his head and the wine-cup’” 
(II, 207) . 

One of the paintings is evoked by Susan’s echo of Veronese’s 
defense of his inclusion of a dwarf in it when summoned before 
the Inquisition (Ruskin had printed a transcript of the pro- 
ceedings in his guide to the Academy at Venice); it was and is 
known as “ The Supper in the House of Levi.” According to the 
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Bible (Luke v, 27-35), Christ was entertained on that occasion 
by his wealthy tax-collecting disciple Matthew, along with 4 
company of publicans and sinners. When asked why he associated 


with such persons, Jesus replied: “They that are whole need 
not a physician; but they that are sick,” declared that he came 
‘not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance,” and warned 
against the day “ when the bridegroom shall be taken away.” 

In Veronese’s treatment of the tale, a dwarf stands in the lett 
foreground (placed there, Veronese informed the Inquisitors, “ For 
ornament, as is usually done.”); a blackamoor reaches out for 
the bird perched on the dwarf’s wrist. Above them on the landing 
of a staircase in a Venetian palace, in a strikingly mannered pos, 
stands a figure in green who seems about to descend the stain 
and depart; he affords an analogy to Densher. At dinner, far in 
the background but centered, is the doomed and sacred figure of 
Christ; he, and his wealthy host, afford analogies to Milly. 

The second painting is “The Marriage Feast at Cana.” 0h 
that occasion, singled out as Christ’s first miracle by the Gospel 
of John (ii, 1-11), and regarded as one of the precedents for 
the Christian sacrament, Jesus and his mother attended a wedding 
banquet where the host ran out of wine. Asked to help, Christ 
first refused, then instructed servants privately to fill the jug 
with water and serve that; it proved to be a very fine wine indeed. 
After tasting it, the banquet’s steward made a speech, explaining 
that most hosts serve their best wine first, then offer cheaper 
kinds when guests can less easily taste the difference; this host, 
by contrast, had saved the best wine till the last. 

In Veronese’s picture (the Louvre version which James knew), 
a dark-skinned dwarf, with his bird, stands inconspicuously in the 
left foreground of a sumptuous banquet scene. On the right, 
holding up a wine cup, stands the steward; he is the figure Susan 
associates with Densher. Dominating the composition in the 
center foreground is a small group of musicians, including 4 
portrait of Titian and a self-portrait of Veronese. They draw 
the eye in the direction of the figures directly behind, but, in 
their business as performing artists, they distract attention from 
the others; behind them at dinner, analogous in their position to 
Milly, are Mary and Christ. 

These are the instrumental forms introduced early in the 
chapter by Susan’s remarks. Later Densher speaks of “ the Ver- 
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onese painting . . . as not quite constituted ” (II, 213), but by 
the end of the chapter it has been. To James’ canvas we may 
now return for a closer look. 

The chapter’s central action is enclosed in a frame outside itself 
(by the proposition which precedes and the assignation which 
follows) and by one within it. It opens with Susan’s urgent 
request that Densher stay for the party and stay in Venice. It 
ends with Densher and Kate making urgent requests to each other 
and consenting. Kate urges Densher to stay in Venice, to pay 
court to Milly and marry her. Densher agrees to do it. But in 
return, Densher presses his demand that Kate sleep with him 
in his rooms, and Kate, reluctantly but without flinching, agrees 
to do it. 

But within this frame of requests and answers, demands and 
commitments, a proposition and a assignation, lies a vision of 
Milly which it is the burden of the chapter and indeed of the 
entire novel to make vividly present, a vision which she makes 
real by enacting it and which sinks so deeply into Densher’s con- 
sciousness that he can never get away from it, even though at 
the time he does not fully appreciate it. We must have at least 
a “look-in ” at this. 

It is rendered entirely through Kate’s and Densher’s percep- 
tions, and while they spend much of the time watching Milly, 
talking and thinking about her, Milly herself is scarcely even 
seen. She is far off in the background most of the time, almost 
obscured in any literal sense by Kate and Densher, the writer, in 
the foreground. Only once does Milly pass close to the pair and 
then only to say three words which are not given: it is a “ single 
bright look and the three gay words (all ostensibly of the last 
lightness) with which her confessed consciousness brushed by 
him” (II, 214). Densher admires in her the infectious “ geni- 
ality ” of a civilized hostess and, feeling that she has never before 
been so much “the American girl” (II, 215), he sees her “as 
diffusing, in wide warm waves, the spell of a general, a kind of 
beatific mildness ” (II, 213). In the deep waters of that spell, 
he feels that all of them are swimming around “ like fishes in a 
crystal pool ” (II, 213). Later in the chapter, Milly communicates 
again specifically with Kate and Densher; from across the room 
she sends a silent message, “all the candour of her smile, the 
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lustre of her pearls, the value of her life, the essence of her wealth” 
(II, 229). 

The closest view of Milly herself, actually, is a look at her 
costly pearls. Kate points them out to Densher and they both 
stare at them; the “long, priceless chain, wound twice around 
the neck, hung, heavy and pure, down the front of the wearer’ 
breast.” Looking at these pearls of great price, Kate remarks; 
““She’s a dove . . . and one somehow doesn’t think of doves as 
bejewelled. Yet they suit her to the ground.” Densher agrees, 
and, as the novel says, a dove “ was the figure for her, though 
it applied mostly to her spirit ” (II, 217-218). 

What lies revealed in the impress of Kate and Densher’s exper:- 
ence is that Milly, though sick, has put on the superlative per. 
formance of her career so far, as the sumptuous hostess, the 
spontaneous American, the dove. It is revealed, too, that she 
has become one with the role she began earlier to play, for the 
illusion is so amply complete, so intensely and tangibly real, 
that one of Densher’s phrases for her is perfectly apt: he thinks 
of her as “ embodied poetry.” And in becoming one with what 
she seems, she wears a dress whose color Densher notices, for 
the first time appearing, like Christ at the moment of his trans- 
figuration, in white. The ‘embodied poem,’ the wealthy dying 
dove, has become the perfect host. She has spent more lavishly 
of her money for the party—Densher noticed more candles 
burning when he entered her “‘ temple to taste’” (II, 146)— 
and she has been spending more lavishly of her energy, her life. 
Milly had had to miss dinner to save strength for the party, and 
Densher could even “ taste ” (II, 203) the question of her health 
when he entered the palace; toward the end of the chapter Kate 
insists that Milly’s health is worse. The entire chapter, in its 
form or composition, focuses attention on Milly when not showing 
her directly to reveal the torment of her triumph as host, the 
agony within a radiantly glad and splendid surface. Milly has 
been inspired by the occasion (chiefly, Densher notices, whet 
Sir Luke arrives) and it is under the nourishing stimulus of this 
ceremonious affair that she diffuses her “ beatific mildness.” And 
while she is finding sustenance in the occasion, Kate and Denshet 
feast their eyes on her. Although Densher at best only half 
grasps, and Kate now scarcely appreciates at all, what is before 
their eyes, Milly has become the sacrament, the sacred thing, 
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prefigured in the temples, histories, and legends which the novel 
evokes but embodied now in its stricken heroine, the treasure, 
dove, and muse of James’ imagination. 

Milly’s sheer presence in this chapter has two important effects 
on Kate and Densher, even though she speaks to them only 
once and looks at them only twice. First, her sheer presence 
makes Densher aware of Kate’s limitations; judgment is passed 
against Kate through Densher’s consciousness. By comparison 
with Milly’s strange beauty, he reflects, Kate would be more 
appropriately dressed in black. Then he feels that Kate, when 
looking at Milly’s pearls, is thinking not of their purity and 
genuineness and what they reflect in Milly, but of the cash value 
which they also represent. And to this measurable extent, Kate 
and Densher are momentarily separated. Judgment is passed 
againt Kate without Milly’s saying a word or even knowing 
that it happens. She does not condemn Kate or try to separate 
the two but her sheer presence brings it about. Momentarily 
the close intimacy of Kate and Densher is destroyed, and divided 
is their tongue. 

The other effect of Milly’s sheer presence proves to be dis- 
astrous for Milly. Part of her triumph has been to bring people 
together, to make them, as Densher says, “ more finely genial ” 
(II, 213). The effect of this is to bring Kate and Densher closer 
together too. When Milly sends across the room “ all the candour 
of her smile, the lustre of her pearls, the value of her life, the 
essence of her wealth,” the tragic consequence is that it brings 
Kate and Densher more intimately together than they’ve ever 
been before. They have begun to talk over whether Densher 
should stay in Venice, and it has dawned on Densher what Kate 
has been scheming for so long. He speaks with genuine dread as 
he reveals, in a rhetorical question, that he understands Kate’s 
plan: “‘So that when her death has taken place I shall in the 
natural course have money?’” (II, 225). It is at the precise 
moment when Densher is struggling with Kate’s proposal that 
Milly ‘happens,’ with all her “candour” and “the essence of 
her wealth,” to smile at them: “It brought them together again 
with faces made fairly grave by the reality she brought into 
their plan ” (II, 229). Within a matter of minutes Densher has 
agreed to stay, to pay court to Milly under false pretenses, and to 
propose marriage to her if she lives long enough and seems to give 
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him the opportunity. With her smile as well as with her cash, 
with the “essence of her wealth” as well as with her money, 
Milly has tempted her two friends and helped to bring them 
together in Kate’s design. Moreover, by sustaining and making 
vivid the beauty of her role, she not only tempts Densher but 
makes it easier, virtually helping him, to betray her. Milly wil 
not cough blood, seize her heart, or show herself to be wracked 
with pain. For her friends who are feasting on her, she will not 
(as Kate has known she wouldn’t) “‘taste .. . of medicine’” 
(II, 53). Kate reminds Densher that “‘ She isn’t for you as if 
she’s dying’” (II, 229). It is in the full face of the vision Milly 
now embodies that the reader is forced to witness this betrayal 
by her own equals, her companions, her familiar friends. 

But if together they so betray Milly in accordance with Kate’s 
evil plan, Densher compounds the outrage by adding another: 
his betrayal of Kate. For the first time he applies successfully a 
strong pressure to Kate, asserts his dominance, and forces her 
consent to surrender her body to him. Impatient and frustrated, 
he has begun to fear that Kate, succumbing to Aunt Maud’s 
arguments, may abandon him for Mark, and he feels that if he 
is to bargain his integrity for Milly’s money, he prefers a partner 
to share the responsibilities and risks: Kate too should spend 
and pay. The assignation is the payment he demands. And this 
demand is not only an assault on the sexual scruples which the 
two so far have respected, it is a challenge to Kate’s sincerity in 
their engagement and to the ardor of her love for him. While she 
is not shocked in the conventional sense, she seizes on pretexts, 
trying to evade the question at the end of the scene. But Densher, 
pleased with his new-found mastery and admiring Kate’s ability 
to rise to the occasion, persuades her. He will stay in attendance 
at Milly’s rented palace if Kate will accede, just once, to his 
demand. “ ‘ You'll come?’ ” he asks, And the chapter closes with 
Kate’s answer: “‘ I'll come’” (IT, 231). 

This double betrayal is the very action that promises at the 
same time to be a triple guarantee. For if it promises to insure 
the success of Kate and Densher’s terrible deception, gaining 
them the money and entrance into the “ temple ” of marriage, it 
promises also to sustain the beautiful illusion of loving adoration 
for Milly which they have helped to create and to which they 
have already given more substance than they know, the illusion 
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founded to begin with, as Milly knew, on sheer pity, but now 
become the vision of the life to which Milly clings so desperately. 
In persuading Densher to stay in Venice, Kate insists, with 
genuinely affectionate concern for Milly and even more point, 
that to break up their act now would be a heartless cruelty: it 
would kill Milly. Susan, too, wants Densher to stay for Milly’s 
sake. When Densher agrees to stay in Venice, he agrees to per- 
petrate the fraud which is Milly’s betrayal, fixing himself squarely 
in the picture at “ The Supper in the House of Levi,” there to 
hear the call to repentance. Yet the same action, staying in the 
picture at Venice, fixes him squarely as the admiring young man 
with the wine cup, still sampling the sacred wine in “ The 
Marriage Feast at Cana.” 


II 


It is the echo of that call and the after-taste of that wine which 
dominate the last two books of the novel. In being the mere echo 
and after-taste, however, they raise the question of the novel’s 
form which has challenged even the admirers of James’ late fiction. 
Why are we not given directly the scene which precipitates the 
final crisis, the scene where Lord Mark (whose thoughtless bru- 
tality is more cruel than anything planned by Kate and Densher) 
tells Milly of the secret engagement? Why are we not shown 
Milly’s final visit with Densher, or the agony of her last days 
alive? Why are we given, instead, the stricken conscience and 
tortured feelings of Densher, and why is it through these only, 
in fragments based on hearsay, memory, and imaginings, that we 
are given the final crisis of Milly’s tragedy? The novel takes 
this form for the reason that its governing perspective is what 
the narrator in James’ The Sacred Fount called “‘ the torch of 
my analogy.’” Instead of the central passion it gives the analogies 
or embodied ‘likenesses’ in which the mysterious passion itself 
is refracted. 

To do so becomes the burden of a passage near the novel’s end, 
where, even when it is wrenched from context, one can imagine 
an unspoken statement of Milly to Densher, as she leaves him 
to face alone her doom: 


She had throughout never a word for what went on at home. She 
came out of that and she returned to it, but her nearest reference was 
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the look with which, each time, she bade him good-bye . . . ‘ It’s what 
I have to see and to know—so don’t touch it. That but wakes up the 
old evil, which I keep still, in my way, by sitting by it. I go now- 
leave me alone!—to sit by it again. The way to pity me—if that’ 
what you want—is to believe in me. If we could really do anything it 
would be another matter.’ (II, 395) 


There is the form of Milly’s passion, rendered by a passage which 
describes not Milly, but Kate, the look Kate gives Densher to 
say that she must leave him to sit alone by her penniless, sick, 
and ruined father, Lionel Croy. And her suffering, so similar to 
Milly’s yet so different, is so precisely like Milly’s that the same 
passage can give the form for both. Yet that form is resilient 
enough to sustain the immense difference between the two friends, 
for Kate’s suffering is imaged not as the dove’s but as the 
“ bleeding wound ” she carries in her name, and Croy, in a dialect 
of the penny-pinching Scots, means the legal penalty paid, whether 
in goods or cash, for murder. 

The same task becomes the burden of the novel’s action, a 
Milly’s sacrifice and Kate’s surrender to Densher in his rooms ar 
shown, without being identified, to be each the likeness of the 
other, and as the analogy of Milly’s “mercy ” (IT, 242) (which 
by the end of the novel has shamed Kate and Densher and split 
them asunder) is given in Mark’s cruel bluntness when he dis 


closes Kate and Densher’s engagement (exposing Milly’s naivete, | 


yet saving her from being used unwittingly by the other two). 
Ali are prefigured earlier in Sir Luke’s “ merciful wave” of 
friendly interest in Milly which she finds nonetheless “ chilling,’ 
his “ compassion ” which is “ divesting, denuding, exposing” (I, 
252-258) . 

It is these larger dimensions of the action which are most 
revealing and moving when one tries to make out what Milly sav 
in the dark shadows of her last days alive, and to imagine what 
she made out of the life that consumed her. 

She made two things simultaneously which were joined in the 
process of her making: the final passionate surrender of devotion, 
and the image of it, as she acted out, with genuine passion, the 
complex role she had been playing and now filled out completely. 
It is this double action which the novel does not allow the readet 
to see but which, with all the power at its command, it urges 
him to imagine. First Milly put into words which the novel does 
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not give the lie Densher has been acting out: she told Mark the 
lie that Densher’s motives were genuine, and Mark returned to 
London duped by this delusion which he passed on to Maud, 
for he had paid Milly the tribute of believing her. Then Milly 
“‘turned her face to the wall’” (II, 270)—her pride injured, 
her folly denuded and exposed—excluding Densher and shaming 
him. Since her money and her life proved to be both a blessing 
and a curse, she told Susan and her Italian doctor to leave her 
alone and to “ ‘ talk of the price of provisions’ ” (II, 276). That 
anguished statement is, in this profoundly economic novel, the 
turning point in the novel’s drama, for while marking the catas- 
trophe it reveals Milly’s recognition of the meaning of her “ dim 
experiment.” Knowing finally the “ price of provisions,” she began 
in her dying days to pay it and to act it out. She agreed to see 
Densher again and mercifully “let him off” (II, 301) (to use 
one of the novel’s recurring terms) by not asking him to state 
openly his motives, her mercy enabling him to evade the choice 
which might right then have redeemed him. She did the kind 
and cruel thing, the civilized, dove-like, and naive thing in merci- 
fully forgiving him. Then, like a civilized person and like the 
adored princess who feeds on the devotion of others, she acknowl- 
edged the devotion in a letter to Densher, sending him a message 
which arrives on Christmas Eve, from across the silence which 
now separates them. Finally, she did the dove-like thing which 
is the civilized and naive and American thing: she spent her 
money, spent it lavishly in the act of giving it away to Densher. 
She took possession of herself and of her money, in the act of 
spending them to give away, bequeathing to Densher an image 
of her love for him. 

In this action Milly gave final form to what had been the 
thythm of her life. As a “counter-move to fate” she had once 
clung to her appointed role as “ the American girl ”; at her death 
again, as a counter-move to fate, she withdrew into the role, the 
illusion she was completing. When she died, only the three images 
which embodied the illusion were left: her letter, her money, and 
the memory of her. But at the same time she made an anguished 
withdrawal into her doom, her death, accompanying it by a 
tribute of devotion to the life which brought it on and which she 
left behind. It was a tribute to Densher, whom she then knew 
fully and nonetheless loved. And it was a tribute also to the 
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illusion of love which he, more intimately than anyone else, had 
helped to sustain. 

To speak of this rhythm, however, is to speak of the novel’ 
form, and in so speaking to ‘ act as if’ the form and the substance 
of the novel were completely separate, which is the lie we tell 
the murderous violence we commit, in the very act of criticism, 
In the rhythm of The Wings of the Dove the form is made to he 
analogous to the action which the novel is about. Instead of 
merely describing its subject, the form acts it out. The form 
enacts the passion which lies at the novel’s center and is revealed, 
chiefly through Milly’s sacrifice, in the action which she, helped 
by the others, brings to pass. The novel tacitly acknowledges 
that it cannot completely or directly embrace the ultimate reality 
—neither the ultimate horror nor the ultimate beauty, neither 
the pulsing actuality of life beyond art, nor the completely 
imagined vision which was the novel’s origin or muse before, 
in the dance of James’ imagination, it was wooed, seduced, and 
made into the rhythm of his words. But the novel is not content 
to acknowledge this by ‘ saying it,’ nor does it do so through the 
medium which James (in his study of Hawthorne) found too 
“apt to spoil” both “a story and a moral, a meaning and a 
form,” the emblematic mode of allegory. It ‘acts as if’ its 


vision lay beyond the reach of language: as if its horrors | 


were ‘unspeakable horrors’ and its beauties ‘too beautiful for 
words,’ the novel acknowledges the fact by a form of movement, 
the rhythm of approach and withdrawal as a tribute of devotion 
to what it leaves behind. 

Early and again late, it presses close to Lionel Croy, then draws 
back from the terrible and pitiful truth about him. Twice it 
moves toward temples—St. Mark’s and later the Oratory in 
London—then withdraws without entering them. It presses to 
ward Kate’s assignation, but draws back without entering that 
scene. It draws close to Milly’s illness but leaves it unnamed, 
just as it presses closer and closer to her suffering but even at 
her party scarcely shows it at all. And the novel makes an 
anguished withdrawal from the final crisis occasioned by Mark's 
visit in Venice, and from both the utter horror and the utter 
beauty of Milly’s final agony—and in this very withdrawal it 
pays tribute to what it leaves behind: to what Milly actually 
suffered, to the validity of the role she enacted, and to the created 
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vision which she finally made, in dying, out of the life that 
consumed her. 

But in approaching Milly only to draw back from her, even 
while paying tribute to her, it becomes what Densher calls the 
action they all have been engaged in: just before exclaiming 
“the mere aesthetic instinct of mankind!’ ” he calls that action 
“a conspiracy of silence” which has suppressed “the great 
smudge of mortality across the picture,” and has surrounded 
“the truth .. . about Milly ” in an “ impenetrable ring fence ” 
made up, with Milly’s help, of “ smiles and silences and beautiful 
fictions ” (II, 298-299). The novel enacts, that is, the other 
dimension of its passion: in failing to do justice to Milly, it betrays 
her. It draws back into a world which has only fragments and 
images of Milly, and set against her actual suffering and the 
envisioned glory she embodied, the novel confesses in guilty 
terror the necessity it gives assent to. Like the rich color and 
gilt background of a Byzantine painting, like the hard stony 
glasses of a mosaic, like the Bronzino painting, it is in the candor 
of its own confession “ dead, dead, dead.” As in the case of the 
pictures in Sir Luke’s office, which were “ in particular framed and 
glazed,” so Milly is framed as well as glazed by the novel which 
takes her to use as the subject of its chilled embrace, and arranges, 
in the eighth book, that “her death ” shall have “ taken place.” 
She is betrayed by the very actions that enshrine her. 

This is the form—the design and the action—that gives shape 
to what otherwise would be a miscellany of irrelevant notations: 
The fact that Milly is placed in canvases of Veronese whose 
compositional modes are like James’ own. The fact that in the 
circle of her friends Milly numbers two professional writers, 
Densher and Susan. The fact that, in the rite which constitutes 
her worship, she acknowledges two friends who carry the names 
of devoted writers: Mark, the patron saint of Venice and author 
of the Second Gospel; and Luke, the physician-evangelist, the 
patron saint of painters, and one of the most important writers 
in western annals. The fact, finally, that a remark of Densher’s 
early in the novel reveals in Kate’s scheme or plot, the plot, the 
design in deed, of art. He had been admiring Kate’s plan to 
deceive Maud, the plan that was broadened to embrace Milly: 
‘It had, [Kate’s] sketch of the affair, a high color and a great 
style; at all of which he gazed a minute as at a picture by a 
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master” (I, 74). For the novel, like all its characters, is caught 


in the tragic passion it celebrates. In varying degrees they all f 


even Mark, pay Milly the tribute of devotion which she exacts, 
but together and at the same time they all, even Susan and Luke, 
“frame” her and betray her. For novel and characters alike 


are consumed in the tragic passion which the novel reveals life § 


to be: this world which mercifully gives life, hope, love, and eve 
money to Milly, enabling her to envision the complete life, only 
to make these things cruelly impossible of full attainment and 
to waste them. By the end of the novel, life—with the help of 
Miily’s “ disconcerting poetry ” (II, 184), her “ inscrutable ” (I], 
242) mercy, and what Maud calls “‘ the mere money of her’’ 
(II, 341) —has done that to Kate and Densher too. It is a worl 
which is enlightened and ennobled by its suffering but whic 
is also ruined and consumed by it. And it is this consumim 
passion, the tribute of devotion joined with the betrayal, that the 
novel’s form enacts. The consuming passions of life and art wer 
joined in Milly and they are joined by The Wings of the Dow 
in what James once called (in the preface to The Awkward Age) 
the “ sacrament ” which “ marries ” form and content (IX, xxii), 
for the passion is enacted by the form, which is the telling likenes 
of it. 

It is with the novel’s form in view that one is moved by its 
withdrawal into the agony of Densher. That, along with the reac 
tions of Kate and Maud, it can pretend to give with comparative 
directness. Moreover, it is chiefly through the sensitive medium 
of Densher’s conscience and imagination that the novel can under 
take its most difficult task: to make a likeness of the passion 
it cannot embrace directly. Like Milly, Densher feels intens 
shame. Like Milly, he feels that “ while the days melted, some 


thing rare went with them” (II, 395). Like Milly he must fac} 


as closely as he is allowed and as a living person can the horror 
of her death, “ the price of provisions.” Like Milly, at the end 
he creates a moral crisis for the living person he loves by tryin 
to give the money to her, trying to surrender it in honor of the 
memory he adores. It is because Densher’s suffering, and to some 
extent Kate’s and Maud’s, is so like Milly’s that Milly’s tragt 
presence hovers over the closing chapters even though she is neve! 
otherwise seen. 

And it is because Densher’s and Kate’s predicament and suffer 
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ing are so like the central predicament and passion of the novel 
that the last two chapters not only complete the novel, as they 
must, but do what words and the novels in them need do only 
when they approach the full condition of the drama: they not 
only complete the novel but virtually re-enact the entire work. 

Life before had surrounded Milly and the others with actual 
opportunities for life and love along with visions of even more 
glorious possibilities. Now Kate and Densher confront the oppor- 
tunity they have longed for, the opportunity for their marriage. 
And they try, despite the widening gap between them, to prevent 
the waste of their passion. But they confront also the three 
images of more glorious possibilities which constitute Milly’s 
last “counter-move to fate.” They confront her letter. And 
they confront her cash. That money is, as Shaw wrote in his 
preface to Major Barbara, “the most important thing in the 
world ”; it affords the enabling condition which will permit them 
to have the civilized life and married love they want. The money 
is, at the same time, a sacred symbol. In a world which needs 
and worships the almighty dollar, a world where Milly’s com- 
passionate devotion and “last counter-move to fate” find in a 
gift of money the necessary form that reveals and makes them 
possible, that money is made a sacrament, a sacred symbol 
“set apart and sanctified,” as Melville wrote of the doubloon, 
“to one awe-striking end.” It is a symbol of the finest possibilities 
life has revealed in Milly that they want to pay tribute to. Finally 
there is the memory of Milly. She had had to decide what to do 
about her memories and had paid them the tribute of devotion; 
now Kate and Densher must decide what to do about theirs. 

Even in situation and setting the last two chapters are a 
re-enactment of the whole. Maud is still around, touched to the 
heart, still confident, and still, thanks now to Milly, deceived. 
Mark is still available, though Kate has turned him down once: 
he is simply a bit poorer and closer at hand. Lionel Croy is back, 
a more ominous and pathetic presence than before. And the 
setting returns in one chapter to the environment where it began 
—to Kate’s family’s dingy quarters. There Kate and Densher 
confront Milly’s letter of forgiveness on Christmas day. 

With the knowledge of himself that he cannot bury, and with 
his devotion to Milly, Densher feels he would desecrate the letter 
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by opening it and he refuses to read it: in a tribute of devotion 
to Milly, he draws back from the “ undisclosed work of her hand’ 
(II, 388) , just as Milly, in her tribute of devotion to life and ty 
Densher, drew away and bequeathed him an image of something 
so glorious and shaming that it insures his refusal of it. And 
Kate re-enacts the crime which she and the world have bea 
committing for some time: accepting what the letter surely 
promises, “ with a quick gesture [she] jerked the thing into th 
flame” (II, 386-387), the “thing” being the “ sacred script’ 
(II, 386) , the still “ undisclosed work of [Milly’s] hand.” In that 
action Kate betrays life and betrays herself, for at the novel’s end 
she has, finally, paid with “ the sacrifice of Mr. Densher.” 


Then a few months later, as the seasons move (without eve 
getting there) toward the full bloom of spring, the money come 
and Kate and Densher confront that, the novel recalling insis 
tently that they are, once again, alone in Densher’s rooms, And 
Kate, who if no one else in the novel can see, sees now the glory 
of Milly’s love: “she died for you then that you might under 
stand her. From that hour you did . .. And I do now. She dif 
it for us.... That’s what I give to you... That’s what I’ve don 
for you” (II, 403-404). The only proper tribute to Milly: 
generosity is to take the money; to refuse it would be to deny 
Milly and the life she clung to so passionately. Milly gave hin 
the condition of life that he might have it: To take the money. 
But Densher, who if no one else in the novel now can feel, feck 
that to take the money would be to complete his betrayal 
what the money symbolizes. To take the dim reflection and soi 
it with his lips would betray the impassioned love it represents 
Not to take the money. Then, to prevent the waste of his ani 
Kate’s passion, Densher like Milly tries to give away the money 
to the living person he loves, adding out of his devotion to Mill 
the stipulation that Kate in turn renounce the cash. This action, 
in which Kate agrees to join, is at once a tribute to their own love 
and to Milly’s memory, but at the same time it is a refusal of the 
cash which would enable them to marry and a refusal of Milly: 
generosity: it is a tribute of devotion, but it is also an assignation. 
Accordingly, as Densher awaits Kate’s decision, the novel evokes 
as a memory the earlier assignation, never described, in Densher' 
rooms: “Strange it was for him then that she stood in his ow 
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levotio rooms doing it, while, with an intensity now beyond any that 


T hand” had ever made his breath come slow, he waited for her act” 
‘ and to (II, 404). As before, Kate consents, determined if she can to 
mething prevent the waste of their passion, but consenting only on one 
it. Antf condition: “‘ Your word of honor that you're not in love with 
ve beer her memory ’” (II, 404). She demands that he deny the harsh 
: surly F dead image of a girl now dead, but an image of a passion beyond 
inte the any he could otherwise imagine. Densher squirms in making an 
script" exclamation which tries to hide, without openly denying, the mem- 
In that ory that now possesses him, but within that exclamation Kate sees 
vel’s end instantly the truth that separates them: “‘ Her memory’s your 
: love; you want no other’” (IT, 405). When Densher offers again 
out eve} to marry her, and stands, without moving, awaiting her answer, 
y coms Kate “turned toward the door, and her headshake was now the 
1g insisf end” (II, 405). She has withdrawn from a passion which, she 
ns. Af knows, is spent. They have made an anguished withdrawal into 
he glory} the sterile isolation of their lives apart while paying a desperate 
t unde} tribute to the passion—their own and Milly’s—which they leave 
She didf behind. 


ve done Densher is left with the memory of what the novel, with 
Milly} Densher, calls in genuine seriousness the “ ‘ act of splendid gener- 
to deny} osity’” (II, 386) performed by Kate in his rooms in Venice. 
ave hm} Both have the memory of the marriage they had hoped for, that 
“Money.} institution a temple still and still without a street running up to 
eel, feesf it. And each has the memory of the money which sits on the 
rayal i} table at the novel’s end, “untouchable and immaculate” like 
and solf- Melville’s doubloon, and wasted. And each has the memory of 
resents the American girl who made on the occasion of her party a “ brief 
his ani} sacrifice to society ” (II, 295) in a world which cannot make the 
> Money— most out of its money. Every attempt they have made at the 
to Mill end to salvage their love and pay tribute to Milly’s has trans- 
$ action, formed them; it has ruinously divided and destroyed them at the 
wn love same time. The double burden of this double recognition is 
al of the carried by Kate’s closing cry, the novel’s last sentence before, 


Millys : hanging unfinished,” it drops “into no words nor any notes 
— at all.” Kate says simply: “‘ We shall never be again as we 
evo 


"| were!’ The novel’s vision yields itself, as the form reveals itself, 
enshets fin its spendthrift waste of passion—their own and Milly’s—the 
his own tragic waste which is the appalling cost of Milly’s tragic triumph. 


Laurence B. Holland 





The novel’s action spends itself, as the form completes itself, i: 
the consuming passion with all its waste which James found lif. 
and once upon a time found art, to be.” 


Princeton University 


* References in the text are to the New York Edition of James’ work, the first and 
second volumes of The Wings of the Dove being volumes XIX and XX, respectively, 
of that collection. Quotations from Quentin Anderson’s The American Henry Jama 
(1957) are on pp. 182, 245, 350, 10, and 238. Santayana’s remarks on language att 
on p. 82 of Reason in Art (1905). James’ remarks on Venice and St, Mark’s wer 
reprinted in Portraits of Places (1884), p. 9. Symonds’ and Berenson’s comments 0 
Veronese are in The Renaissance in Italy: the Fine Arts (American Edition, 1888), 
p. 373, and Venetian Painters of the Renaissance (1894), p. 64. Veronese’s reply to 
the Inquisition is in Ruskin’s Guide to the Principal Pictures in the Academy at Venice 
(revised edition, 1891), p. 55. The quotation from The Sacred Fount (1901) is @ 
p. 66. Shaw’s statement about money is in John Bull’s Other Island and Major Barbars 
(1907), p. 271. James’ criticism of allegory is in his Hawthorne (1879), p. 61-6 
Both quotations from Melville are from chapter 99 of Moby-Dick. 
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THE LONGEST JOURNEY AND THE 
PERILS OF HUMANISM 


BY FREDERICK C, CREWS 


I 


It is a commonly accepted and easily verifiable fact that E. M. 
Forster is a skeptical humanist both by temperament and by 
philosophical conviction; as he has remarked himself, his lawgivers 
are “ Erasmus and Montaigne, not Moses and St. Paul.”* No 
one could fail to see the thread of consistency that this bias 
imparts to Forster’s various essays and biographies, with their 
nearly uniform air of casual disenchantment, of disregard for 
established conventions and beliefs, and of tenacious concern for 
the preserving of individual and even idiosyncratic values. Nor 
is it difficult to see that the skeptical humanist’s point of view— 
the detachment from every intellectual commitment save a belief 
in the importance of remaining loyal to one’s private sense of 
truth—accounts for a good deal of the philosophizing that goes on 
in each of Forster’s novels, from Where Angels Fear to Tread 
through A Passage to India. What is less apparent, though 
scarcely less important, is the fact that the form of these novels 
is also radically affected by Forster’s “ disbelief in belief.” I do 
not mean that the apparently loose structure of the novels mirrors 
an unwillingness to accept one orthodoxy or another. On the 
contrary, there seems to me to be a remarkably strict logic of 
organization behind all five published novels. One can approach 
this logic from either an aesthetic or a philosophical point of 
view; and, be it said at the start, Forster himself would un- 
doubtedly belittle any picture of himself as a “ philosophical 
novelist.” That phrase nevertheless seems perfectly appropriate 
as soon as we attempt to regard any of Forster’s novels according 
to the moral and metaphysical attitudes of its characters, for 
it becomes apparent that Forster is manipulating a set of clashing 


* Two Cheers for Democracy. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1951, p. 67. 
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values, of philosophies, as well as a set of fictional characters, 


Furthermore, in the case of The Longest Journey and A Passage } 


to India the literal stories appear rather trivial unless we take 
into account the philosophical issues that stand in the background; 
the characters seem to grow out of the issues rather than vice. 
versa. My effort here will be to show, first, how the plot and 
symbolic framework of The Longest Journey “ make sense” 4s 
an implicit critique of and apology for Forster’s philosophical point 
of view; and, secondly, how this level of meaning in The Longest 
Journey reflects upon Forster’s entire career as a writer of symbolic 
novels. 


To find a philosophical consistency behind a novel is not, of 
course, to vindicate it as a work of art; in this I must agree with 
those who have taken issue with The Longest Journey as an 
uneven and occasionally clumsy performance.’ Nevertheless, it 
is not altogether fair to say, as John Harvey does, that Forster's 
clumsiness is evidence of a confused vision of life. There is con- 
fusion in The Longest Journey, but it seems more aesthetic than 
philosophical: Forster has difficulty in achieving a necessary 
degree of narrative distance from his semi-autobiographical hero, 
Rickie Elliot. It is not that he fails to maintain a consistent 
philosophical point of view, but rather that he tries to embody 
that point of view in too complex a narrative. He attempts to 
show us Rickie’s companions as Rickie himself sees them—that is, 


as symbols of conflicting forces and values in his mind—and at | 


the same time to suggest that this wholly symbolic approach to 
life is misleading and dangerous. His simultaneous effort at 
representation and criticism leads to a blurring of the portraits 
of some of his characters. If we grant this flaw in The Longest 
Journey and direct our attention to the play of philosophical 


ideas in the plot, in the symbolism, and in Forster’s direct state- | 
ments of commentary, we can at least gain the satisfaction of | 


seeing the underlying unity of the book’s meaning, if not of its 
aesthetic achievement. 

It may be useful, then, to begin with the chapter of The Longest 
Journey that is most purely a philosophical gloss on the novel’ 


*See, e.g., Lionel Trilling, Z. M. Forster. London, The Hogarth Press, 1944, p. 67; 
and John Harvey, “Imagination and Moral Theme in E. M. Forster’s The Longest 
Journey,” Essays in Criticism, VI (October, 1956), 418-433. 
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action. Chapter XXVIII is unique in all of Forster’s work, not 
only for its brevity but also because it makes no mention of the 
book’s characters or their specific problems. I quote the chapter 
in full: 


The soul has her own currency. She mints her spiritual coinage and 
stamps it with the image of some beloved face. With it she pays her 
debts, with it she reckons, saying, “ This man has worth, this man is 
worthless.” And in time she forgets its origin; it seems to her to be 
a thing unalterable, divine. But the soul can also have her bank- 
ruptcies. 

Perhaps she will be the richer in the end. In her agony she learns 
to reckon clearly. Fair as the coin may have been, it was not accurate; 
and though she knew it not, there were treasures that it could not 
buy. The face, however beloved, was mortal, and as liable as the 
soul herself to err. We do but shift responsibility by making a 
standard of the dead. 

There is, indeed, another coinage that bears on it not man’s image 
but God’s. It is incorruptible, and the soul may trust it safely; it 
will serve her beyond the stars. But it cannot give us friends, or 
the embrace of a lover, or the touch of children, for with our fellow- 
mortals it has no concern. It cannot even give the joys we call 
trivial—fine weather, the pleasures of meat and drink, bathing and 
the hot sand afterwards, running, dreamless sleep. Have we learnt the 
true discipline of a bankruptcy if we turn to such coinage as this? 


Will it really profit us so much if we save our souls and lose the whole 
world? * 


Forster’s question here is whether we should place our trust 
in a this-worldly or an other-worldly hope, in the “ spiritual 
coinage ” of man’s soul or rather in the “ incorruptible ” coinage 
of God. Man’s soul is liable to “ bankruptcies,” that is, it may 
ascribe value wrongly and is certain to be thwarted eventually 
by the mortality of the objects of its faith. On the other hand, 
if we place our allegiance in God we may find ourselves deprived 
of richness in our present experience. The metaphor of coinage 
was perhaps suggested to Forster by the Biblical phrase, “ For 
where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” Forster, 
however, would reverse the two terms: where your heart is, he 
implies, there will your treasure be. And his own decision is still 
more directly an inversion of Scripture: “ Will it really profit 
us so much if we save our souls and lose the whole world? ” 


*The Longest Journey. Norfolk, Conn., New Directions, n. d., p. 260. 
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Although he makes a token gesture of deference to the belief in 
personal immortality, Forster clearly believes that our present 
world is the only one that ought to concern us. Though ve 
seem doomed to failure, there is a “ true discipline of bankruptcy” 
which may somehow make our souls “ the richer in the end.” 
This argument bears upon all the principal characters of The 
Longest Journey, but most conspicuously upon the protagonist, 
Rickie Elliot. Rickie’s entire career may be viewed as an effort 
to “ reckon clearly.” He has temperamental leanings toward both 
the ascetic and the humanistic positions, and he vacillates pr. 
cariously between renouncing life and committing himself reck- 
lessly to it. Neither attitude, according to Forster’s gloss, wil 
be ultimately profitable: Rickie must avoid asceticism and yet 
beware of the “ bankruptcy ” that follows from overestimating 
the worth and permanence of the people he loves. The triparite 
structure of The Longest Journey emphasizes Rickie’s problem of 
arriving at a moderate and discerning humanism, for the names of 
the book’s three sections, “ Cambridge,” “ Sawston,” and “ Wilt- 
shire,” are representative of rival outlooks that contend fo 
Rickie’s loyalty. At Cambridge he commits himself to the de- 
tached life of the mind, as epitomized in his friend Stewart 
Ansell. At Sawston he is dominated by his wife and his brother- 
in-law, Agnes and Herbert Pembroke, whose values are those of 
the public school they administer: teamwork, self-sacrifice, con- 
formity to rules and duties. And in Wiltshire Rickie learns a kind 
of natural piety from his half-brother, Stephen Wonham, who is, 
in E. K. Brown’s words, “a pure expression of the novel of 
ideas.” * Rickie’s problem is to bring together the “ Ansell ” and 
“Stephen ” sides of himself, that is, to connect the life of the 
mind with the life of the body. Both Ansell and Stephen are, 
as we shall see, individualists and humanists: to be loyal to them 
is, for Rickie, equivalent to being loyal to his own better self. 
Sawston, which lies between Rickie and his spiritual goal like 4 
Cave of Error or a House of Pride, offers him two spurious 
rewards for capitulating to “ society ”: sexual love (from his wile 
Agnes) and a position of authority (as a schoolmaster) . Rickie’ 
discovery that these temptations have ruined his life is the “ bank- 
ruptcy ” whose true discipline he tries to learn. And though the 


*“The Revival of E. M. Forster,” Yale Review, XXXIII (1944), 673. 
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effort is only partially successful for Rickie, it does make Stephen 
Wonham “ the richer in the end,” as we shall find. 

If we take the word asceticism to mean the suppression of 
human values in the interest of a desire for incorruptibility, we 
may say that anti-asceticism is the dominant theme of The 
Longest Journey. The very phrase, “longest journey,” which is 
taken from Shelley’s Epipsychidion, bears this force in the novel. 
The relevant lines from Shelley are these: 


I never was attached to that great sect, 
Whose doctrine is, that each one should select 
Out of the crowd a mistress or a friend, 
And all the rest, though fair and wise, commend 
To cold oblivion, though it is in the code 
Of modern morals, and the beaten road 
Which those poor slaves with weary footsteps tread, 
Who travel to their home among the dead 
By the broad highway of the world, and so 
With one chained friend, perhaps a jealous foe, 
The dreariest and the longest journey go. 
(Il. 149-159) 


Shelley’s attitude here toward the “one chained friend ” or the 
“jealous foe” is reflected in Forster’s treatment of Agnes Pem- 
broke, who marries Rickie and forces him to “ commend to cold 
oblivion ” both Stephen and Ansell (the “ fair and wise,” respec- 
tively). Rickie’s decline from self-loyalty and his eventual re- 
surgence are exactly parallel to his degree of subservience to 
Agnes, and Forster reminds us at several points that we should 
see this fact in Shelleyan terms. At Cambridge Rickie comes 
across the passage from Epipsychidion and marks it “ very 
good” in the margin, but two years later, when he has become 
engaged to Agnes, he rereads the lines and finds them “a little 
inhuman.” (p. 147) When married, he is confident that “ Never 
again must he feel lonely, or as one who stands out of the broad 
highway of the world and fears, like poor Shelley, to undertake 
the longest journey.” (p. 192) And when he has finally escaped 
from Agnes he announces to Herbert Pembroke: “I never did 
belong to that great sect whose doctrine is that each one should 
select—at least, I’m not going to belong to it any longer.” (p. 283) 
At this point he finds a new pleasure in reading the poems of 
Shelley, “a man,” Forster adds helpfully, “less foolish than you 
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supposed.” (p. 298) Such heavy-handed allusions leave us in n 
doubt that a simple equation is intended between Rickie’s freedom 
from Agnes and his faithfulness to what Forster (misquoting 
Keats) designates as “ the holiness of the heart’s imagination.” 


It is significant that both Stephen and Ansell, despite their 


profound differences of temperament, are distrustful of Agnes and 
opposed to the “longest journey” in general. Stephen, whos 
moral creed is simply “here am I and there are you,” has no 
desire to find a soulmate: “love for one person was never to be 
the greatest thing he knew.” (p. 276) He is convinced, as he 
puts it, that “ all one’s thoughts can’t belong to any single person.” 
(p. 307) Ansell’s view is identical with Stephen’s, though phrased 
more aphoristically: “Man wants to love mankind; woman 
wants to love one man.” (p. 97)*° Ansell is a prophet of the religion 
of which Stephen is the living embodiment: the religion of freedom 
from spiritual constraint. Though he looks up at the dome of 
the British Museum reading room “as other men look at the 
sky” (p. 207), what he finds there is essentially what Stephen 
finds in the countryside of Wiltshire. Ansell (following George 
Meredith) calls it “the Spirit of Life.” “ Myself I’ve found it 
in books,” he explains. “Some people find it out of doors or in 
each other. Never mind. It’s the same spirit, and I trust myself 
to know it anywhere, and to use it rightly.” (p. 209) Ansell 
does recognize it at his first contact with Stephen, and he does 
use it rightly: he persuades Rickie to accept Stephen as his 
brother. 

Stephen and Ansell have, to be sure, very different motives for 
their common attitude toward the longest journey. Stephen 
fully intends to marry and eventually he does; his only reservation 
is his belief that “You can’t own people.” (p. 307) Ansell’s 
misgivings are more deeply seated. Though critics of The Longest 
Journey, with unanimous delicacy, have avoided mentioning the 
fact, there is more than a hint of homosexuality in Ansell’s temper- 
ament. His intense disapproval of Rickie’s engagement to Agnes 
stems from simple jealousy as much as from his awareness that 
Agnes will make a poor wife. For, as he acknowledges to himself 


® Ansell may have derived the thought from Byron, Don Juan 1.15465 f., but he could 
also have learned it from Forster’s teacher and friend, Lowes Dickinson. See Forster, 
Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson. London, Edward Arnold & Co., 1934, p. 41. 
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late in the novel, his feeling for Rickie has been one of love (see 
p. 238). In this light an early scene between Rickie and Ansell 
takes on a special meaning. The two boys have been lying in a 
meadow outside Cambridge, and Rickie gets up to leave in order 
to keep an appointment with Agnes. Ansell seizes him by the 
ankle: 


“Don’t go,” he said idly. “Its much better for you to talk to me.” 

“Lemme go, Stewart.” 

“It’s amusing that you’re so feeble. You—simply—can’t—get— 
away. I wish I wanted to bully you.” 


Rickie laughed, and suddenly overbalanced into the grass. Ansell, 
with unusual playfulness, held him prisoner. They lay there for [a] 
few minutes, talking and ragging aimlessly. (p. 79) 


’ 


The nature of this “ unusual playfulness ” is not out of keeping 
with Ansell’s general disaffection with women (see, e. g., pp. 94, 
98) nor with his confessed inability to cope with the facts of sex 
and birth (see p. 210). It is noteworthy that Agnes, who has 
a highly developed sense of danger to her unique possession of 
Rickie, is intensely jealous of Ansell (see p. 202). 

These suggestions, which are by no means conspicuous in the 
total pattern of the novel, nevertheless take on a considerable 
importance when we discover that Rickie, too, is unable to live 
happily with a woman. The early speculation by one of Rickie’s 
Cambridge friends that he is “a little effeminate” (p. 95), and 
Ansell’s admonition that he is “ not a person who ought to marry 
at all” (p. 97), seem to be at least partially borne out by his 
total surrender of authority to Agnes. Rickie, who suffers from 
a hereditary defect of lameness, has never regarded himself as 
altogether fit to be a husband or a father, and when his one 
daughter by Agnes is born lame and dies soon thereafter of pneu- 
monia, he concludes that he should never again attempt to have 
a child. He is not, strictly speaking, a homosexual, but his physi- 
cal handicap and his general effeminacy are such that the more 
genuine strains of homosexuality in Ansell strike a responsive 
chord in him.* Indeed, Rickie’s vaguely homosexual imagination 


*In this connection one is reminded of Rickie’s early exchange of letters with 
Ansell on the subject of Rickie’s engagement. When Ansell warns his friend against 
the eternal feminine,” Rickie replies that “this letter of yours is the most wonderful 
thing that has ever happened to me yet—more wonderful (I don’t exaggerate) than 
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seems largely responsible for his original interest in Agnes, He 
is attracted to her not for her own sake but because he has idolized 
the athletic prowess of her dead fiancé, Gerald Dawes; a single 
glimpse of Gerald and Agnes embracing becomes his introduction 
to the idea of sexual love and his permanent emblem for it (see 
pp. 51-53). It is not Agnes, but the image of Agnes and Gerald 
together that enraptures Rickie. When Gerald dies in a football 
match, Rickie forces Agnes to “ mind ” her loss because he him- 
self minds it, and he marries her on the perverse assumption that 
both he and she will remain loyal to Gerald’s memory. Thus 
Rickie interprets his role as a husband altogether vicariously, 
Having attached a masochistic significance to the fact that Gerald 
bullied him as a boy (see pp. 49-50) , he is more than half willing 
to be bullied by Agnes, who has shared Gerald’s embrace.’ 
This complicated rationale behind Rickie’s marriage exposes 
his most incurable habit of thought and his greatest weakness, an 
inherent tendency to view his experience symbolically rather than 
realistically. Gerald and Agnes do not appear to him as human 
beings but as figures in an emblem of sexual passion, and for 
this very reason he is unable to perceive the threat that Agnes 
poses to his spiritual freedom. Ansell, who lives wholly in a 
world of books, and Ster’ +. who is wholly “ natural,” are equally 
qualified to see Agnes ihe is, but Rickie is blinded by his 
effort to equate the we _— of _ books to the world of nature—to 
find literary symbols in his everyday experience. This temptation 
is particularly strong in his dealings with Stephen, who is deeply 
involved in Rickie’s sense of his own identity. Rickie’s morbid 
temperament is fixed around the idea of the suffering that his 
beloved mother endured at the hands of his father, a philanderer 
and a hereditary weakling who has bequeathed his lameness to 
Rickie. When Rickie first learns that Stephen is his illegitimate 
brother he assumes that he and Stephen share the same father, 


the moment when Agnes promised to marry me.” He assures Ansell that Agnes will 
never come between them, and asks rhetorically: “Can’t I love you both?” (p. 98) 

7 A similar motive may be involved in Agnes’ willingness to marry Rickie. She too 
is incapable of genuine passion apart from Gerald, but she has been told of Gerald's 
early treatment of Rickie, and “she had a thrill of joy when she thought of the weak 
boy in the clutches of the strong one.” (p. 63) The same sadist-masochist relationship 
that prevailed between Gerald and Rickie is perpetuated between Agnes and Rickie. 
In a sense it is proper to say that Rickie and Agnes are brought together by their 
memories of Gerald’s treatment of each other rather than of themselves. 
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and he willingly defers to Agnes’ opinion that Stephen is a self- 
seeking boor. All is changed, however, when Ansell explains that 
Stephen is the son of Rickie’s mother, not his father. In this 
revelation Rickie sees an opportunity of fulfilling his lifelong 
ambition to have a brother and, more importantly, of “ resurrect- 
ing” his dead mother. He and Stephen have, he thinks, “ got 
behind right and wrong, to a place where only one thing matters— 
that the Beloved should rise from the dead.” (p. 283) 


‘ 


We know, of course, from the “coinage” chapter that this 
effort of Rickie’s cannot bring him out of his spiritual bankruptcy: 
“We do but shift responsibility by making a standard of the 
dead.” Nevertheless, Stephen does possess a legitimate symbolic 
value both for Rickie and in the total scheme of The Longest 
Journey. This value hinges upon the other half of Stephen’s 
parentage. We learn toward the end of the novel that Mrs. 
Elliot’s lover, a man designated only as Robert, was a civilized 
and imaginative farmer, a “ natural man” who was neverthe- 
less a highly articulate spokesman for naturalness. “ As he talked, 
the earth became a living being—or rather a being with a living 
skin—and manure no longer dirty stuff, but a symbol of regenera- 
tion...” (p. 264). This implausible person is himself a symbol 
of man’s secular vigor and potential decency. He rejects the 
Christian antithesis between sensual and spiritual, admitting only 
that love, whether illicit or not, is more valuable than the barren 
“duty ” of renunciation: he too is among the characters who win 
Forster’s approval by placing an individual notion of propriety 
above a social one. He and Mrs. Elliot run off to Stockholm to 
achieve their liberty, but, significantly, Robert drowns as the 
two of them “raced for the open sea.” (p. 271) First, however, 
Stephen is conceived, a boy who is destined to have “ a cloudless 
spirit—the spirit of the seventeen days in which he was created.” 
(p. 276) The reader need not be reminded that the actual 
begetting of children takes something less than seventeen days to 
accomplish, yet Forster means just what he says: Stephen’s 
spirit is an expression of the whole undertaking of the trip to 
Stockholm, i.e. of the symbolic rupture with society. When 
Stephen persuades Rickie to desert Agnes he performs the identi- 
cal service that his father did for Mrs. Elliot. He intrudes the 
wisdom of nature into a custom-ridden marriage, enabling one 
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of the partners to experience both the perilousness and the desir. 
ability of following “ the heart’s imagination.” 


II 


This brings us to the question of the ultimate philosophy pr. 
jected by The Longest Journey as a whole. It is evident from the 
size and complexity of Forster’s plot that he is not engaged in 
constructing a simple “moral” about the wisdom of the heart, 
Nor could we say that Platonic or homosexual friendship is 
presented as an absolute ideal. The Robert-Mrs. Elliot episode 
contradicts this, and Rickie correctly ascribes the failure of his 
own marriage to his shortcomings of character (see p. 313). Nor 
can we entirely reconcile Ansell’s disinterested pursuit of truth 
with Siephen’s anti-intellectualism. Stephen himself, though a 
model of independence and masculinity, is by no means a perfect 
character; through most of the novel he is something of a drunkard 
and a sullen bully. If we are to find a unifying principle in The 
Longest Journey I think we must look beyond the immediate 
moral issues to a larger question, a dilemma that is posed by the 
common situation of the various characters. Forster’s attitude 
toward this dilemma—not his solution to it, since he has none— 
sets the tone of the novel and establishes the most important 
connection between the characters’ adventures and Forster’s own 
passages of commentary. 

The central problem, as the “ coinage ” chapter suggests, con- 
cerns the difficulty of finding genuine meaning in human life. 
How large is man when viewed against the backdrop of his 
universe? Is it possible, or even worthwhile, to uphold our private 
standards of value in a world that is basically indifferent to our 
existence? The question is raised obliquely on the opening page 
of the book, in the form of still another question: what is real? 
The rather inept debate in Rickie’s Cambridge room over the 
existence or nonexistence of an unperceived cow is, as Lionel 
Trilling observes, a clue to the novel’s theme.’ One of Rickie’ 
friends, apparently under the momentary sway of Bishop Berke- 
ley, argues that the cow ceases to exist when the perceiver removes 
his attention. Significantly, it is Ansell who takes the opposite 
stand: “ Whether I’m in Cambridge or Iceland or dead, the cow 


SE. M. Forster, p. 67. 
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will be there.” (p. 11) Though he later denies the existence of 
Agnes, he does so on grounds that are at least superficially con- 
sonant with his original position. Seeing the gap between Agnes’ 
true character and the Agnes whom Rickie thinks he knows, Ansell 
calls her “the subjective product of a diseased imagination.” 
(p. 27) His point here is ethical rather than metaphysical, but 
elsewhere he is consistent in his anti-Berkeleyanism. Since he 
believes that there is a more or less unchanging world which exists 
independently of any human mind, and that no single person is 
equipped to perceive more than an infinitesimal fraction of this 
whole, he will not allow himself to be persuaded that his own 
experience is any less valid than another’s. Unlike Rickie, he 
does not brood over the seeming isolation of Cambridge from the 
“great world,” and at one point he states his philosophy outright: 


There is no great world at all, only a little earth, for ever isolated 
from the rest of the little solar system. The earth is full of tiny 
societies, and Cambridge is one of them. All the societies are narrow, 
but some are good and some are bad . . . The good societies say, “I 
tell you to do this because I am Cambridge.” The bad ones say, “I 
tell you to do that because I am the great world”... They lie. And 
fools like you [Rickie] listen to them, and believe that they are a thing 
which does not exist and never has existed, and confuse “ great,” 
po ‘. no meaning whatever, with “ good,” which means salvation. 
p. 77 


Ansell’s sense of value thus hinges upon what we might call 
his cosmology; he feels that since the universe has no distinctive 
character after which we can model our lives, we must develop 
a private idea of “ the Good ” and cling to it at all cost. It is not 
coincidental that Rickie, who expects his Cambridge ideals to be 
refuted by the “ great world,” falls an easy victim to the Pem- 
brokes’ philosophy that “ school is the world in miniature,” nor 
that it is the unsymbolical, frankly bookish Ansell who rescues 
him from error. Ansell’s notion of the Good is unclouded be- 
cause he does not insist that it be reflected in the outside world. 

One’s notion of the Good need not be derived solely from 
books, however; Ansell himself confesses, as we have seen, that 

some people find it out of doors.” Robert and his son Stephen 
exemplify this possibility. This is not to say that they find 
nature itself an unmixed good or an Emersonian preceptor of 
moral truths, but simply that they find good within nature. 
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Both Robert and Stephen are in agreement with Ansell over 
the necessity of maintaining a human code of values in oppo. 
sition to the wastefulness and blindness of nature, but at the 
same time their own virtues—masculinity, practicality, inde. 
pendence of thought—seem somehow to have been drawn from 
the soil. They are strong because their sense of the Good is 
contiguous with their sense of reality in the countryside. 

Rickie, by contrast, is burdened with two incompatible views 
of nature, one overly poetic and the other quite disillusioned 
and prosaic. His sense of beauty leads him to believe that 
“poetry, not prose, lies at the core” (p. 201) of the natural 
world, but his Christian training and his own deformity, in 
conjunction with the “natural” cruelty that he witnesses 
among the pupils at Herbert Pembroke’s school, convince him 
that nature is essentially wanton. He agrees with Ansell that 
“Nature has no use for us: she has cut her stuff differently,” 
(p. 78; see also p. 97.) In the suffering of a schoolboy he 
“perceived more clearly the cruelty of Nature, to whom ou 
refinement and piety are but as bubbles, hurrying downwards 
on the turbid waters. They break, and the stream continues.” 
(p. 221). And Stephen, too, serves Rickie temporarily as an 
instance of nature’s fickleness. It seems the height of injustice 
that Stephen should be allowed to continue the worthless line 
of Rickie’s father while Rickie himself is to die without an 
heir. Rickie shields himself from such reflections by seeking 
in his relationship with Agnes a purity altogether exempt from 
reality and by composing a series of mythological fantasies 
about communion with nature—stories which are convincing 
neither to a publisher nor to Stephen, the touchstone of the 
“natural” in The Longest Journey. 

Rickie’s outlook is significantly altered, however, when he 
learns that Stephen is his mother’s son, for this suggests to him 
that “natural selection” may preserve the best as well as the 
worst hereditary strains. To Rickie’s emblematic imagination 
the crucial fact about Stephen is that he represents a survival of 
their altogether “ spiritual” mother; his very existence strikes 
Rickie as evidence that the spiritual and the natural need not 
be mutually exclusive. He comes to feel that we can only per 
petuate what we love by accepting the earthly side of our lives 
as a legitimate fact: by living within nature rather than erecting 
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3 rival world of impossibly sexless ideals. This is the “ clear 
reckoning” that emerges from his bankruptcy. 

Stephen’s own views on the natural world are far from irrelevant 
to Rickie’s philosophical problem. Although he has no personal 
grievances against nature, he wonders “ what lucky chance had 
heated him up, and sent him . . . into a passive world.” “He was 
proud of his good circulation, and in the morning it seemed quite 
natural. But at night, why should there be this difference between 
him and the acres of land that cooled all round him until the sun 
returned? ” (p. 274) His reaction to such doubts is in conspicu- 
ous contrast to Rickie’s. Instead of clinging to a dualistic theology 
which assigns a subordinate importance to the realm of nature, 
Stephen becomes an enthusiastic though inexpert freethinker: 
“He worried infinity as if it was a bone.” (p. 106) This phase 
is brief, but Stephen never abandons his contempt for religion, 
and Forster plainly intends us to see his attitude as at once more 
practical and more reasonable than a Christian one. This is 
brought out most emphatically in an incident that occurs while 
Rickie and Agnes are journeying to Cadover to visit Mrs. Failing, 
Rickie’s aunt. Their train, as Stephen informs them, has struck 
and killed a small child. Mrs. Failing, the Christian, taunts 
Stephen with questions about the fate of the dead child’s soul. 
Stephen’s “ natural ” conscience is horrified by such an impersonal 
way of thinking about death. “‘ There wants a bridge,’ he ex- 
ploded. ‘A bridge instead of all this rotten talk and the level- 
crossing. .. . Then the child’s soul, as you call it—well, nothing 
would have happened to the child at all.” (pp. 112f.) Not 
believing, as Mrs. Failing does, that this present world is merely 
a way-station to heaven or hell, Stephen places a high value on 
the preservation of life; he agrees with Forster that it will not 
profit us to save our souls and lose the world. And in this con- 
nection it is worth remembering that Stephen and Ansell share 
the same criterion for judging their acquaintances: “they must 
be convinced that our life is a state of some importance, and 
our earth not a place to beat time on.” (p. 302) 

The moral victory of humanism in The Longest Journey is 
costly but unmistakably plain. Rickie dies, unable to make use 
of his “clear reckoning,” but in dying he saves Stephen from 
being crushed by a train—possibly the same train that killed the 
child. It is, perhaps, the train of indifference to human life, or, 
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as James McConkey suggests, the train of temporality that 
threatens to sever the human past from the human future; it must 
be “ bridged ” by an intelligent reverence for life.° The bridge is 
built both in fact and in metaphor: Stephen survives to raise a 
family and to cherish the memory of Rickie and their common 
mother, and the final chapter of the novel projects a hope that 
Stephen and his children will hold their own against both “0. 
ciety ” and mutability, the two enemies of humanistic value in 
The Longest Journey. The waste and decay that have befallen 
the other characters, however, make it fitting that even in the 
final scene of his happiness Stephen should be troubled by the 
ultimate metaphysical question of the novel: “ He was alive and 
had created life. By whose authority? Though he could not 
phrase it, he believed that he guided the future of our race, and 
that, century after century, his thoughts and his passions would 
triumph in England. The dead who had evoked him, the unbom 
whom he would evoke—he governed the paths between them. By 
whose authority?” (p. 326) 


iit 


A full treatment of the intricate symbolism of The Longest 
Journey would require another essay of this size; here I can do 
no better than refer the reader to James McConkey’s extremely 
acute, though unfortunately brief analysis of the major symbols.” 
McConkey is correct in arguing that the entire symbolic pattem 
of the novel is built around the characters’ pursuit of uniformity 
and stability in a treacherously changeable world. Just as the 
pervasive imagery of streams and rivers is employed to suggest 
the purposeless flux of nature and the difficulty of asserting our 
human sense of importance (as Ansell says, “ We fly together, 
like straws in an eddy, to part in the open stream ”; p. 78), 9 
the imagery of chalk and chalk-pits shows us the other face o 
nature, its continuity and oneness. Ridges of chalk comprise 
“the fibres of England” (p. 147), uniting Cambridge and Wilt 
shire and implying a consistent “ substratum ” of natural impuls 
beneath the artificial distinctions of society. At one point, for 


*See James McConkey, The Novels of E. M. Forster. Ithaca, Cornell University 
Press, 1957, pp. 115-117. 


*° The Novels of E. M. Forster, pp. 107-117. 
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example, Stephen twists Herbert Pembroke around and forces 
him to see the chalk of Salisbury Plain: “There’s one world, 
Pembroke,” he insists, “ and you can’t tidy men out of it.” (pp. 
993 f.) 

The humanistic theme of The Longest Journey depends upon 
our simultaneous awareness of these contradictory symbols, of 
what McConkey designates as “the coexistence of unity with 
mutability.” 2 As in Howards End, the central problem of the 
novel is “ Only connect ”: only connect the past with the future, 
the mind with the body, the human with the natural. A sense 
of difficulty and peril is essential to this undertaking, for the 
human condition is itself perilous; we must recognize and acquiesce 
in our tenuous position if we are to make use of the few oppor- 
tunities for true meaning that are afforded us. This attitude is 
summed up in the posthumous words of Rickie’s uncle, Anthony 
Failing, whose epigrams provide much of the moral gloss to The 
Longest Journey: “ Let us love one another. Let our children, 
physical and spiritual, love one another. It is all that we can do. 
Perhaps the earth will neglect our love. Perhaps she will con- 
firm it, and suffer some rallying-point, spire, mound, for the new 
generations to cherish.” (p. 311) The Longest Journey is full 
of symbolic rallying-points, many of which fail to meet Forster’s 
austere standard of validity. The Catholic Church at Cambridge, 
for example, “ asserting, however wildly, that here is eternity, 
stability, and bubbles unbreakable upon a windless sea” (p. 71), 
is clearly disparaged, for this description comes shortly after 
Rickie has learned “ once for all that we are all of us bubbles on 
an extremely rough sea.” (p.'70) Sawston School is an inadequate 
symbol for the opposite reason: by selling out to “ society ” it 
has failed to assign any importance to private human values. It 
is in Wiltshire, where man’s life is properly related to the earth, 
that the most convincing monuments stand: Salisbury Cathedral 
and the burial mound of the Cadbury Rings (the “ spire” and 
“mound ” respectively in Anthony Failing’s credo). Both are 
valid symbols by virtue of asserting the persistence of human 
love amidst the forgetfulness of nature rather than apart from it.” 


rn The Novels of E. M. Forster, p. 117. 
It Js surprising that Forster should praise a Christian cathedral in so generally 
un-Christian a novel, but this is not in real contradiction to his anti-asceticism; Salisbury 
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This criterion applies, of course, not only to the literal mom. 
ments in the novel but also to the memories and relationships that 
Rickie attempts to “ immortalize,” such as the voice of his mother, 
his brotherhood with Stephen, and the embrace of Gerald and 
Agnes—all of which he distorts by removing them from their 
natural context. Furthermore, Rickie’s shortcomings as a writer 
appear to stem from this very inability to distinguish between 
symbol and prosaic fact. Most of his extravagantly allegorical 
short stories about communion with nature are products of his 
“ Agnes” period, when “the heart of all things was hidden” 
from him. (p. 167) The difficulty with his stories is identical 
with the difficulty in his life: he permits his imagination to 
isolate a few moments of heightened experience and to forget 
the chaotic flux from which those moments were abstracted. After 
he has deserted Agnes and absorbed some of Stephen’s matter-of- 
factness, he finds himself able to write a realistic novel which 
becomes posthumously successful. 

So far I have said nothing of the autobiographical implications 
of The Longest Journey, but at this point the connection between 
Rickie’s career and Forster’s becomes too overt to be ignored, 
The allegory that literally puts Stephen to sleep is identical in 
plot with Forster’s story, “Other Kingdom ” (see pp. 86, 140), 
and the general drift of Rickie’s other stories is commensurate 
with the allegorical classicism of Forster’s early fantasies. When 
Stephen drops the counterpart of “ Other Kingdom ” into a rain 
gutter we can hardly avoid concluding that a slur is intended 
upon Forster’s own short stories. And, in a broader sense, the 
thinness of Rickie’s stories raises the issue as to whether The 
Longest Journey may not be, among other things, an implicit 
critique of the symbolic habit of mind and hence a statement of 
dissatisfaction with Forster’s own over-dependence upon syt- 


has value because generations of simple villagers “have found in her the reasonable 
crisis of their lives.” (p. 281) The ascetic side of Christianity is epitomized in 
Cadover Church, whose weak, cracked bell reminds Rickie of his own unsturdines. 
Forster’s contrast of this bell with the rich, harmonious bell of Salisbury emphasizes 
the difference between Rickie and Stephen—and, perhaps, recalls a passage from 
Nietzsche’s Genealogy of Morals: “The right of the happy to existence, the right of 
bells with a full tone over the discordant cracked bells, is verily a thousand times 
greater: they alone are the sureties of the future, they alone are bound to man's 
future.” (The Philosophy of Nietzsche. New York, The Modern Library, 1927, p. 751.) 
The sentence could stand as an epigraph to The Longest Journey. 
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bolism. Though heavily weighted with symbols itself, the novel 
seems to provide a standard of realism by which most symbols 
would be judged invalid. 

The issue may become clear if we bear in mind a distinction 
between the intended meaning of symbols and the act of sym- 
bolization. The symbols in Rickie’s stories are designed to convey 
the idea of harmony with nature, but the act of distilling nature 
into mere symbols is “ unnatural.” The writer’s problem is to 
represent the real world as meaningful without rendering it static 
—in other words, to find symbols in nature rather than placing 
them there in order to illustrate a point. It is a legitimate criti- 
cism of Forster’s mythological stories that they advertise the 
virtues of the natural, unrestricted life without giving the reader 
the slightest illusion of living that life. Quite a few of the tales 
about casting off one’s inhibitions are told from the point of view 
of a narrator who is himself inhibited to a comical degree.* 
Furthermore, the desired escape from society in most of Forster’s 
stories is, like Mrs. Elliot’s, furtive and only partially successful.“* 
Society has the last word in nearly every case; the teacup of 
experience, as Forster calls it, is dropped but not broken. It is 
significant that not a single one of the stories is told as a realistic 
narrative: those that do not deal openly in fantasy are, nonethe- 
less, didactic rather than descriptive. At no point do we see the 
sustained representation of actual life that Forster does achieve 
in his novels, and which Rickie, too, apparently masters in his 
eventual novel “about a man and a woman who meet and are 
happy.” (p. 313) 

I do not mean to imply that Forster abandoned his commit- 
ment to symbolism; Howards End and A Passage to India are 
as richly studded with symbols as any of the earlier works. But 
it does seem that Forster became increasingly concerned over 
the problem of reconciling his symbolic technique with literal 
representation of life, and that The Longest Journey projects an 
answer to the problem, a kind of manifesto of future intentions. 
If we grant that Forster’s attitude toward his art is reflected 


“See, e.g., “The Story of a Panic,” “The Other Side of the Hedge,” “Other 
Kingdom,” and “The Curate’s Friend.” The Collected Tales of E. M. Forster. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. 
rs See , The Celestial Omnibus,” “The Road from Colonus,” “ The Machine Stops,” 

The Point of It,” “The Story of a Siren.” and “The Eternal Moment.” 
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in the dilemmas of his characters, we can see this problem of 
symbolism taking shape throughout his early career. In the first 
place, many of the short stories themselves present their centml 
characters with “symbolic moments” that must be seized and 
cherished.* Since “the years are bound either to liquefy a ma 
or to stiffen him,” * it is the part of wisdom to transfix some 
moment of youthful endeavor and freedom in which one has been 
loyal to his finest instincts; the memory of such an “eterna 
moment ” will prove more valuable than any amount of adapta 
tion to the great world of the Pembrokes. The same idea appear 
prominently in each of the early novels. Caroline Abbott in Where 
Angels Fear to Tread (1905) is “ saved ” from Sawston values by 
an unforgettable glimpse of Gino Carella fondling his baby, and 
another character, Philip Herriton, is likewise saved by his 
memory of Caroline’s passion for Gino. Though Phillip’s experi- 
ence is hardly less vicarious than Rickie’s, he has discovered 
“something indestructible—something which she, who had given 
it, could never take away.” ** Lucy Honeychurch, the heroine 
of A Room With a View (1908), has three “ eternal moments”: 
a murder scene in the Piazza Signoria in Florence; an encounter 
with her future husband, George Emerson, on a hillside near 
Fiesole; and an unexpected sight of George in a wood near her 
home. Each episode produces a significant change in her total 
frame of mind, though she does not realize this until later. Her 
struggle to free herself from social inhibition—the perennial 
struggle of Forster’s protagonists—is identical with her effort 
to “recall” these symbolic occasions. When she has understood 
that they refute what she has learned from “ society,” she too 
will have been saved. 


Forster’s early fiction, then, provides a realistic justification 
for symbolic thinking. This justification is spelled out by Rickie 
in The Longest Journey: “It seems to me that here and there in 
life we meet with a person or incident that is symbolical. It’s 
nothing in itself, yet for the moment it stands for some eternal 
principle. We accept it, at whatever costs, and we have accepted 


**See “The Road from Colonus,” “The Story of a Panic,” “ Other Kingdom,’ 
“The Curate’s Friend,” “The Point of It,” and “The Eternal Moment.” 

7°“ The Point of It,” Collected Tales, p. 218. 

‘Where Angels Fear to Tread. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1945, p. 282. 
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life. But if we are frightened and reject it, the moment, so to 
speak, passes; the symbol is never offered again.” (p. 158; see 
also p. 289) Rickie knows whereof he speaks, for he has had two 
such moments himself: his confrontation of Gerald and Agnes 
and his meeting with Stephen just after he has learned that 
Stephen is his brother. He has, in a sense, “ accepted life” by 
remembering the Gerald-Agnes emblem of sexual passion, but 
his subsequent tragedy implies that this fixation, this abstraction 
of Agnes has been mishandled. It is no longer sufficient, as it 
was in Where Angels Fear to Tread, for the hero to experience 
a symbolic moment in order to be “ saved ”; he must also return 
to the prosaic everyday world and make his peace with “ nature.” 
The irony of Rickie’s fate is that his new-found interest in nature 
(i.e. in heterosexual love) is precisely what prevents him from 
behaving naturally; his unrealistic attitude toward Agnes draws 
him unawares into the heresies of Sawston. As for his second 
opportunity for symbolism, Agnes has, as she boasts (p. 159), 
prevented him from seizing it. Rickie’s life from that day onwards 
is a continuous effort to recapture his true relationship to Stephen; 
but, since the crucial moment has come and gone already, the 
effort is doomed to failure. And in a parallel sense, Rickie’s 
allegories are equally doomed by their “ unnaturalness.” Because 
they imply that communion with nature is merely an ideal, an 
intellectual concept rather than a possible reality, they fail to 
support Rickie’s meager faith that “ poetry, not prose, lies at the 
core ” of nature. 

It appears, then, that the significant connection between 
Rickie’s art and Forster’s lies in the fact that both men are 
hampered by their latent skepticism about the availability of 
meaning. Forster is convinced, as Rickie is, that certain moments 
in life have a legitimate symbolic value, but he is also aware of 
the obverse of this: most moments have no symbolic value at 
all. Yet, since the artist must find his symbols within the natural 
world rather than imposing them from without, he cannot afford 
to turn his back on the humdrum experience of life, as Rickie 
tries to do. The artist’s problem, in short, is essentially the prob- 
lem of the humanist as Forster outlined it in his “ ccinage ” 
chapter: to seek for meaning only in the real world and yet to 
avoid the “ bankruptcy ” of attributing meaning to what is not 
intrinsically meaningful. In this light the humanist and the 
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symbolist are not to be separated; as Charles Feidelson has said, 
“Symbolism is humanism, but a critical humanism.” ** In assert- 
ing the transcendent importance of certain occurrences, symbolism 
implies a want of meaning in all other occurrences; it points not 
only to a continuous need for order but also to a continuous doubt 
that order will be found. The symbolist deliberately runs the risk 
of incurring the spiritual bankruptcy of the disillusioned humanist, 
for he repeatedly subjects himself to the uncertain flux of the 
natural world in order to seek for meaning. Forster’s critique of 
the various symbols in his own novel seems to imply a franker 
acceptance of this peril than we can find in the other early works; 
he subjects Rickie’s symbols (and by extension, his own) toa 
more austere standard of validity, a more skeptical standard than 
before. The Longest Journey, in short, attempts to come to grips 
with the aesthetic consequences of Forster’s pessimism. 


This attempt is, to be sure, only partially successful. In aban- 
doning the comic framework of Where Angels Fear to Tread and 
A Room With a View,'* Forster occasionally lapses into passages 
of bathos and Meredithian philosophizing—of which the “ coin- 
age” chapter is in fact an extreme example. The inconvenience 
is not permanent, however; in Howards End Forster regains his 
urbanity of tone and nevertheless manages to deal with the 
same serious theme he broached in The Longest Journey. The 
“ goblins ” of panic and emptiness that are met and temporarily 
exorcised in that novel are representative of the same misgivings 
that haunt Rickie Elliot, and they are if anything more con- 
spicuous, more menacing than in The Longest Journey. The 
“happy ending” of Howards End is plausible only as a hope 
or dream, not as an actual victory that the Schlegel sisters have 
earned for the cause of their humanism. And in the case of A 
Passage to India, Forster’s major achievement as a novelist, his 
skepticism has in a sense become the subject of the book. No 
effort is made to contradict the fear that certain knowledge of 
God is, after all, unavailable to the human race; that our friend- 


*® Symbolism and American Literature. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1953, p. 218. 

*® Though A Room With a View was published a year later than The Longest 
Journey, much of it had been written before the latter was completed. In fact, 
A Room With a View bears a distinct resemblance to Rickie’s novel “about a man 
and a woman who meet and are happy.” 
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ships, though important to us, have no bearing on the rest of 
the universe; and that we are essentially creatures of delusion and 
prejudice. It is no coincidence, I think, that A Passage to India 
is technically the most perfect of Forster’s novels. The absence 
of purple passages, the unmatched beauty and ease of language, 
and, in fact, the persuasive force of the book’s symbolism are 
made possible by the fact that the dominant philosophical note 
of the novel—the empty “ ou-boum ” of the Marabar Caves— 
is for the first time completely congenial to Forster’s agnosticism. 
From insisting thinly that we ought to love one another, he passes 
to admitting that whether we love one another or not, the gods 
will not take note of it. In short, he passes from morals to 
metaphysics, from recommending humanism to evaluating its 
impact on nature. Rickie Elliot’s bankruptcy, which is presented 
as a result of personal moral shortcomings, is generalized in A 
Passage to India to encompass the bankruptcy of any and every 
attempt to find human meaning reflected in the physical universe, 

It may seem perverse to say that The Longest Journey is chiefly 
valuable because it points Forster toward this dead-end, but not, 
perhaps, if we recognize that the principal impediment in Forster’s 
early work—as in Rickie Elliot’s—was his failure to make full 
artistic use of his basic presuppositions about man’s place in 
nature. We may or may not share the genial despair of A Passage 
to India, but we can hardly fail to see that it has provided Forster 
with an invaluable technical advantage, a degree of aesthetic 
detachment from his characters that he was unable to maintain 
in either The Longest Journey or Howards End. And A Passage 
to India, though it disavows the ultimate significance of human- 
ism, is itself a humanistic “monument” in Anthony Failing’s 
sense: of all Forster’s works it seems the most likely to be “ con- 
firmed ” by future generations. This measure of immortality is, 
after all, as much as any skeptical humanist could reasonably 
expect. Art is valuable, in Forster’s view, “ because it has to do 
with order, and creates little worlds of its own, possessing internal 
harmony, in the bosom of this disordered planet.” *® Or again, 
art alone has “ pertinacity ”: 


Looking back into the past, it seems to me that that is all there has 
ever been: vantage grounds for discussion and creation, little vantage 





* Two Cheers for Democracy, pp. 59f. Italics mine. 
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grounds in the changing chaos, where bubbles have been blown q 
webs spun, and the desire to create order has found temporgj 
gratification, and the sentinels have managed to utter their challenge 
and the huntsmen, though lost individually, have heard each othe 
calls through the impenetrable wood, and the lighthouses have ne 
ceased sweeping the thankless seas.”* ' 


Such a combination of utter philosophical pessimism and reeg 
nition of the uniqueness of art is, I think, the very spirit 

Forster’s best fiction. Aside from whatever merit it may have 

itself, The Longest Journey is important as an affirmation ¢ 
loyalty to that spirit—of acceptance of the challenge to creg 
an order that is totally rival to the order of nature. 


University of California, Berkeley 


1 Tbid., p. 94. 
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